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‘New Books—At Reduced Prices 


HYGIENE FOR FRESHMEN. Pub- 
lishers——Thomas ‘N. Y.) Brief course 
in hygiene. Publisher's Price $2.50 — 
Net 


205. WINGS—THE A 6 C OF FLY- 
ING. By W. Leckwood Marsh. Pub- 


and preblems, Publisher's Price 
$1.00—Net 50c. 


lishers—-Vanguard Press. Publisher’s 


Price $1.00—Net 40c. 


2. CAUSE AND CURE OF COLDS. 
Publisher's Price $1.00-——Net 75c. 


3, CAUSE AND CURE OF HEAD- 
ACHES. Publisher's Price $1.00 
Net 75¢ ea. 


4. DIET AND FOOD VALUES. Pub- 
lishers Price $1.00——-Net 75c ea. 


7. SAT, DRINK AND BE WARY. 
Publishers—Grosset and Dunlop. The 
problems of dict and of food adul- 
terations. Publisher's Price $1.00— 
Net 50c. 


10. FRONTIERS OF MEDICINE. By 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. Publishers— 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Stories about 
the evolution of medica! science, the 
sensational discoveries, with a back- 
ground of medical history. Publish- 
er’s Price $1.00—Net 50c. 


tt. MUST YOU HAVE HAY FEVER? 
Pwblishers—Rodale Press, Emmaus, 
Ps. Hay Fever treated in all its ram- 
ifieations. Publisher's Price $1.00 — 
Net 50c. 


68. CONDITION SATISFACTORY. 
Publishers—Alfred A. Knopf. The 
author of this book, 4 practicing phy- 
sician, was forced to undergo three 
successive operations. What he ex- 
perienced during that dangerous and 
painful period forms the subject of 
this extraordinary book. Publisher's 
Price $2.00—Net 85c. 


80. ADVENTURES SELF-DIS- 
COVERY. Publishers — Whittlesey 
House. David Seabury, stimulating 
psychologist, in this new book, tells, 
for the first time, of his own psy- 
chological difficulties and his methods 
of overcoming them. Publisher's Price 
$2.50—Net $1.25. 


64. WEATHER. By £. E. Free and 
Travis Hoke. Publishers—Rebert Mc- 
Bride © Company. Answers in simple, 
non-technical language the thousand 
and one questions concerning our 
weather which are continually pre- 
senting themselves to the layman. 
Publisher's Price $1.00—Net 60c. 


204. THE A B C OF ASTRONOMY. 
By Jey L. B. Taylor. Publishers—Van- 
guard Press. Publisher's Price 50c— 
Net 40c 


206. A BOOK OF BIRDS. With 82 
wooed engravings. Publishers—The 
Macmillan Company. Publisher’s Price 
$2.50—Net 75c. 


71. WHAT WE ARE AND WHY. 
Publishers—Sears Publishing Co. 
What hakes you moral or immoral, 
tall or short, fat or thin, pleasant or 
unpleasant, beautiful or ugly? What 
makes your personality? Publisher's 
Price $3,00—Net 85c. 


72. DIABETES.  Publishers—Whit 
tlesey House. The material is up-to- 
date as far as possible ir. the light of 
the best medical knowledge. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $2.00—Net $1.00 


73. HOW TO ENJOY ILL HEALTH. 
Publishers—Whittlesey House. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $1.75—Net 65c. 


201. THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 
ADULTS. By Logan Clendening, 
M.D. Publishers—Alfred A. Knopf. 
Publisher’s Price $2.00—Net 75c. 


237. HEALTH WORK IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA. Publishers—Vanguard 
Press. By Anna j. Haines. It de- 
scribes health conditions in Russia to- 
day as compared with the old Tsaris- 
tic regime and how the campaign 
against disease is being waged in a 
land that was once prey to violent 
epidemics. Publisher’s Price $1.00— 
Net 


238. YOU CAN SLEEP WELL. Pub- 
lishers—Whittlesey House. By Ed- 
mund jacobson, M.D. A noted au- 
thority presents a new plan for relax- 
ation in bed prior to sleep. 270 pages 
with many illustrations. Publisher's 
Price $2.50—Net $1.00. 


28. CAREERS AFTER FORTY. Pub- 
lishers—Whittlesey House. Publish- 
er’s Price $1.75—Net 75c. 


31. THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. By 
Dr. W. S. Sadler and Dr. Lena Sadler. 
Publishers——American Pub. Corp. A 
practical workable philosophy for liv- 
ing. Publisher's Price $1.00—Net 


32. ADJUSTMENT AND MASTERY. 
Delving into the why and wherefores 
of behavior, psychology offers the 
basis for controlling your daily life 


33. YOUR DREAM DIARY AND 
DREAM BOOK. it’s the latest rage to 
keep a record of your dreams and 
their interpretations. This book pro- 
vides the space for keeping your 
dream diary day by day and Gabrielle 
Rosiere, the well-known authority, 
tell you their meaning and signifi- 
Publisher’s Price $1.00—WNet 


74. SELF-ANALYSIS MADE SiM- 
PLE. Publishers—The Dial Press. All 
civilized people have one trait in 
common—worry. None of us know 
what to do about it. Actually, there 
is no reason for us to continue to suf- 
fer. In the pages of this book you 
will find a simple method which will 
eliminate these mental annoyances. 
Publisher’s Price $2.25—Net 90c. 


75. DARE TO LIVE. This book is 
about people who have cultured the 
soul’s yeast and given it a chance to 
grow. Lowly or great, these men and 
women have found a purpose in life; 
THEY HAVE EVOLVED A PATTERN 
FOR LIVING. Publisher’s Price. . .— 
Net 90c. 


76. SEE YOURSELF AS OTHERS SEE 
YOU. By David Seabury. Publishers 
—Whittlesey House. This book grew 
out of an experiment in which David 
Seabury presented a series of self- 
evaluating tests to certain patients. 
Publisher's Price $2.00—Net $1.20. 


77. BACK TO SELF-RELIANCE. 
Publishers—Whittlesey House. Dr. 
Chappell insists that a really mature 
person accepts responsibility and 

the group welfare above his 
Publisher's Price $2.00—Net 


78. WHY WE LOVE AND HATE. 
By David Seabury. Publishers— 
Whittlesey House. The reader will 
find self-evaluating quizzes of a sort 
that have been found helpful and 
genuinely revealing. By answering 
the ques conscientiously, he will 
be able to form an accurate idea of 
his emotional propensities. Publish- 
er’s Price $2.75—Net $1.40. 


79. THE WILL TO SUCCEED. By 
Edward F. Garesche, §. j.. M. A., LL. 
6. Publishers—P. |. Kennedy 
Sons, N. Y. Publisher's Price. . .— 
Net 75c. 
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With the Editor 


"The Living Soil," a book by Lady Eve Balfour 


ADY Eve Balfour, whose 
article entitled “My ex- 
periences and opinions on 
Indore Composting” appears in 
this issue of Organic Garden- 
ing, has just written a remark- 
able book called “The Living 
Soil.” The publishers are Faber 
and Faber of London, England. 
It is a brilliant piece of work 
and shows evidence of much 
deep research. She also shows 
that she is quite a farmer. 

Up to the time of writing I 
have been able to read only 
50 pages, much of which deals 
with the medical and health 
aspects of organic farming, so 
I would therefore like to dis- 
cuss this angle of the subject. 
Lady Balfour shows that the 
published statistics seem to in- 
dicate that the general health 
of the public is improving, but 
that actually there is more ill 


health in certain brackets. Not 
as many deaths are occurring 
in childbirth, the infective dis- 
eases are under much better 
control but the degenerative 
diseases are on the increase. 
These include blood pressure 
diseases, heart disease, rheum- 
atism, diabetes, kidney disease, 
cancer, mental disease, etc. 

In 1938 Lord Laymington 
wrote, “workers insured under 
the National Health Insurance 
Act lost on an average twenty- 
eight days of work a year 
through illness, compared with 
about 16 days of work fifteen 
years ago.” 

Medical care in all its forms 
in the United States costs about 
$3,500,000,000 a year. This is 
three and a half billions, not 
millions. Can you imagine how 
the general health of the pub- 
lic would be improved if the 


Government would spend half 
this amount to make compost 
out of materials now going to 
waste and give it to farmers in 
the form of a subsidy? 

“Although it is true that our 
life span has been increased, 
yet an analysis of that gain 
shows it is confined almost en- 
tirely to lower age groups. Ex- 
cluding infant mortality and 
the diseases of childhood, and 
excepting also our control of 
the major pestilences the 
chances of dying after you 
reach thirty-five are about as 
great today as they were a 
hundred years ago. . . . Until 
recently we did not know that 
disease could be absolutely 
proved to be intimately con- 
nected with diet.” 

Sir Robert McCarrison, a 
physician who lived among the 
Hunzas of India found them 
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to be singularly free of disease 
and the healthiest race he had 
ever encountered. Upon fur- 
ther study he found this was 
due to their fine diet represent- 
ing food produced by natural 
methods. He decided to find 
out if he could produce the 
same results in experiments 
with white rats. 

One group he fed the diet of 

e Hunzas which was com- 
posed of “freshly ground whole 
wheat flour made into cakes of 
unleavened bread, milk and the 
products of milk (butter, 
curds, buttermilk) pulses 
(peas, beans, lentils), fresh 
green leaf vegetables, root 
vegetables (potatoes, carrots), 
and fruit, with meat occasion- 
ally.” The other group was fed 
on a diet “consisting of white 
bread and margarine, tinned 
meat, vegetables boiled with 
soda, cheap tinned jam, tea, 
sugar and a little milk: a diet 
which does not contain enough 
milk, milk products, green leaf 
vegetables and whole meal 
bread for proper nutrition. 

“This is what happened. The 
rats fed on the good diet grew 
well, there was little disease 
amongst them and they lived 
happily together. Those fed on 
the bad diet did not grow well, 
many became ill and they lived 
unhappily together; so much so 
that by the sixtieth day of the 
experiment the stronger ones 
amongst them began to kill and 
eat the weaker, so that I had to 
separate them. The diseases 
from which they suffered were 
of three chief kinds: diseases 
of the lungs, diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, and dis- 
eases of the nerves; diseases 
from which one in every three 
sick persons, among the insured 
classes, in England and Wales, 
suffer.” 

Lecturing at the College of 
Surgeons in 1931 McCarrison 
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described how he had main- 
tained a little world of rats free 
of disease for over two and a 
quarter years. One would im- 
agine that so revolutionary an 
experiment would have created 
a profound impression among 
these medical men. It did not 
do so. 

“The inescapable conclusion 
is that in a very large number 
of diseases faulty food is the 
primary cause. The suspicion 
is that faulty food is the prim- 
ary cause of such an over- 
whelming mass of disease that 
it may prove to be simply the 
primary cause of disease.” 

Lady Balfour discusses the 
causes of pneumonia. On the 
one side the medical textbooks 
give as causes, weakness of 
old age, debilitating habits, ex- 
haustion, chill, previous attack, 
some other illness, a blow on 
the chest, and the pneumococ- 
cus microbe. Nothing is usual- 
ly said about the effect of the 
food we eat. What is the bar- 
rier through which the pneu- 
mococcus microbe attacks? 
“This barrier is the fine skin 
which lines the tubes and cells 
of the nose, wind-pipe and 
bronchial tubes, of the mouth, 
throat, stomach and small and 
large gut. The fine interior 
skin is much the same as the 
outer skin of the body, only it 
is thinner and softer. But both 
have an outer layer of cells call- 
ed epithelium, and it is the epi- 
thelium that can be particular- 
ly well seen under the micro- 
scope. It is the epithelium that 
forms the visible barrier and 
which shuts out microbes and 
other intruders. It does not by 
any means form the whole bar- 
rier, but it constitutes a part 
of it, which can be seen as clear 
and definite or blurred and in- 
definite, according to whether 
it is itself well or ill fed.” 

In other words in examining 


the white rats under the micro- 
scope McCarrison unmistak- 
ably noticed a startling con- 
trast in the structure of the 
membranes of the nose, head, 
etc. where rats were poorly fed 
the membranes were thinner 
and weaker. Where rats re- 
ceived a good diet the mem- 
branes were thicker and 
stronger. Here then is the 
answer! The pneumonia germ 
can penetrate the barrier more 
easily when that barrier be- 
comes weakened and if the 
right kind of food will help us 
build a stronger barrier, then 
let us make a determined ef- 
fort to get the right kind of 
food.” 

I want to digress for a mo- 
ment and talk about an ex- 
perience in our own family 
which corroborates this dis- 
covery. A few years ago I de- 
cided to try and do something 
about my tendency to catch 
cold very easily. After read- 
ing up on the subject I elim- 
inated all forms of grain from 
my diet. This meant avoiding 
bread, whether white or whole 
wheat, cakes, pies, corn, all 
forms of breakfast foods, cere- 
als, spaghetti, etc. 

After, about three or four 
weeks my head became much 
clearer, and a mild catarrhal 
condition cleared up. The num- 
ber of colds greatly decreased, 
and when I did catch one it 
was very mild and cleared up 
in a day or two. When my 
wife saw the results after about 
a year she suggested that the 
whole family (including 3 chil- 
dren) go on that diet. The re- 
sults were very good. It clear- 
ed up a stubborn case of con- 
stipation for Mrs. Rodale. But 
it is the peculiar twist that it 
took in the case of my son 
Robert who was about ten at 
that time that I want to men- 
tion. 
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The family was on this grain- 
less diet for about a year. My 
wife found it rather difficult 
to continue on account of hav- 
ing to pack school lunches, and 
sandwiches were so convenient. 
Soon they were back on the 
old diet. Now my son had for 
many years been afflicted with 
poison ivy infection and he 
would get it in a most severe 
form. He would get it without 
even going near the weed. Dur- 
ing the year that he was on a 
grainless diet he was absolute- 
ly free of it. When he return- 
ed to his old eating habits back 
came the poison ivy and he has 
had it every year since. 

The eating habits of children 
are extremely important to 
their health and well-being, but 
alas, most parents are some- 
what slack due to personal in- 
conveniences. When a child 
comes from school and is hun- 
gry, what is the easiest thing 
for the mother to do? She 
gives sonny a slice of bread 
generously smeared with jam. 
When he sits down to supper, 
he likes to eat bread and but- 
ter and may eat two, three and 
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even four slices before mother 
is aware of what is going on. 
The result is that he doesn’t 
feel like eating the green peas, 
lettuce, carrots and other vege- 
tables on the table. 

When Bobby was on a grain- 
less diet he had to gobble up 
all the vegetables, otherwise he 
would have gone hungry. I 
have read somewhere that the 
average person is going around 
with a mild case of scurvy of 
the skin. The physicians call 
it a sub-clinical case of scurvy. 
It is so mild that you would 
have to use the microscope to 
notice it, but it is there just the 
same. The skin is thinner and 
weaker, just like McCarrison’s 
ill-fed rats. The doctors go on 
to say that it is due to a lack 
of vitamin C, and vegetables 
abound in this vitamin. 

Evidently my son, in the 
years that he was bothered with 
poison ivy, had this sub-clinical 
form of scurvy. His skin was 
thin and burned on the merest 
contact with the ivy chemical. 
In the year when he ate no 
bread, and had to eat much 
vegetable matter (rich in vita- 


min C) his skin must have 
strengthened to such an ex- 
tent, that the ivy could not 
penetrate the skin barrier. 


I do not believe that it is 
necessary to cut out eating all 
of the grain foods, but medical 
experience would seem to in- 
dicate that its consumption 
should be drastically reduced, 
and that whole wheat should 
be substituted for white bread. 
One or two slices of bread a 
day per person should be suf- 
ficient. 


Now, if a gain in health can 
be effected by eating the proper 
kinds of food, imagine the spec- 
tacular improvement that 
would come about if we ate 
food raised from a soil that was 
in optimum health. The next 
few years will yield up con- 
vincing evidence, as a result of 
experiments now going on. 


Earth-worm Tillage 


By Christopher M. Gallup 


Condensed from NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEADER 


ed us to cut down our last 

year fertilizer bill 14%, re- 
duce the corresponding feed 
bill by 7°%, keep our sales on an 
even keel, and increase our De- 
cember 31st inventory of live 
stock, feed and supplies by 
89%. And at that we are just 
getting started. Biologists who 
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have studied them closely tell 
us that in really good soil the 
worm holes or burrows should 
be about two inches apart. 
They further assure us that 
with such spacing, and plenty 
of dead vegetation to eat, 
earthworms would then throw 
out on top of the ground the 
best possible plant food at the 


rate of one ton per acre per 
week for the growing season. 
Foresters have known about 
this soil-building by earth- 
worms for many years, but we 
tillers of the soil have been a 
bit slow at learning how to use 
them. We have gone blindly 
on hiding their food with our 
mould-board plows, instead of 
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leaving it on top of the ground, 
where for countless eons they 
(the night-crawlers) have al- 
ways hunted for it. Anyone 
can see for himself what this 
does to the land, by comparing 
the soil along an old wall where 
the plow couldn’t get in, with 
that in the middle of the field 
where the earthworms have 
been driven out. 

Earthworms stranded on a 
dry sidewalk after a summer 
shower are such a common 
sight that any statement of 
their continuous need for mois- 
ture would be superfluous. Of 
course they have it on the sur- 
face when ihe dew is falling, 
and also when it rains. At oth- 
er times they go down their 
vertical holes or burrows until 
they feel comfortable. We 
have encountered them while 
digging drainage ditches dur- 
ing a dry season as much as 
four feet below the surface. 

Dead vegetation has to be 
“tendenized” by alternating 
sunshine: and rain or by time 
before an earthworm can eat 
it. Judging by what unfavor- 
able weather can do to our hay, 
it is easy to believe that the 
vegetable part of the earth- 
worm’s ration is little more 
than crude fibre or cellulose. 
Naturally that has to be sup- 
plemented or balanced. So far 
as we are aware, this phase of 
the earthworm’s requirements 
has not been subjected to sci- 
entific inquiry, but we do know 
that he “tanks up” with fine 
particles of earth down below 
the usual tillage level. Under 
the influence of his digestive 
apparatus, and the benign bac- 
teria to which he is presumab- 
ly host, the insoluble mineral 
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compounds from the lower lev- 
els are converted into soluble 
and highly nitrogenous plant 
food. This he finally leaves on 
the surface of the ground, often 
to the dismay of golf players 
attempting delicate shots on 
the putting greens. 

Our discovery of earthworm 
tillage arose from a determin- 
ation to seed some winter rye 
on a gravel knoll, where the 
top soil had washed away, and 
the oversized gravel was pack- 
ed in like paving stones. The 
heavy sulky tractor plow that 
we then owned just bumped 
along over them. As a pure ex- 
periment, we borrowed a heavy 
duty spring tooth harrow from 
a neighbor, and went over the 
knoll with that. The flexible 
teeth found the interstices be- 
tween the cobbles, and presto, 
we had a passable seed bed 
for the rye. 

The result of this experiment 
was so gratifying that we 
staged a “brag-fest” with the 
County Agent about it. He in 
turn suggested using the har- 
row just after the frost had 
come out, to loosen and roll 
out the cobbles nearest the 
surface. This worked so well 
that we tried it on the better 
fields instead of plowing. The 
normal tillage season was 
lengthened about three weeks 
by this change, and was found 
to have other advantages. The 
added time gave us the chance 
to spread and harrow. in our 
barn manure day by day. The 
early contact with the soil gave 
the bacteria that much more 
time to ripen the raw manure, 
and convert it into plant food 
before the crops actually need- 
ed it. There was also oppor- 
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tunity to harrow down two or 
three weed sproutings before 
it was time to plant. 

Now the first-thaw harrow- 
ing pulled all the old grass and 
weed roots up and on the sur- 
face, where the alternating 
rain and sunshine of early 
spring made them surprisingly 
brittle. We didn’t then know 
that we were making the finest 
earthworm food possible, but 
the earthworms moved right 
out from along the walls, and 
multiplied like the Israelites of 
old, only more so. After one or 
two seasons of harrow tillage, 
the earthworm burrows be- 
came so numerous that we 
spotted them along with the 
soil improvement. From then 
on it was comparatively simple 
to plan our cropping, so there 
would always be something 
for our little soil builders to 
eat. In time we hope to furnish 
them all they can eat. 

Since we traded our sulky 
tractor plow for a new heavy 
duty spring tooth harrow six 
years ago, our crop yields have 
been on the up and up. Start- 
ing with an ear corn yield well 
below the bumper level of 100 
bushels per acre, we had the 
satisfaction in 1941 of husking 
147 bushels from one carefully 
measured acre. More recently 
we applied the rag doll test to 
thirty ears selected for our 
1942 seed plot, and got vigor- 
ous germination 100%, for the 
first time. By the light of our 
experience to date, we firmly 
believe that earthworm tillage 
will bring back the soil fertility 
of colonial times, of which the 
big houses still standing on 
many of our hinterland farms 
offer highly credible evidence. 
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Miami’s Compost Project 


est of densely planted 

Florida oaks and pines, an 
important Miami postwar pro- 
ject is progressing at the city 
nursery. 

On this 10-acre tract, ac- 
quired only a few years ago, 
Park Superintendent J. Gerry 
Curtis is accumulating trees, 
shrubs, pines, ferns and orna- 
mentals that will be sorely 
needed in the city-wide post- 
war beautification program. 
He already has a total of 28,- 
439. 


A constant plugger on this 
job is “Hogger,’—a unique 
contraction that is churning 
coconut husks and fronds into 
valuable compost at the rate of 
more than 20 cubic yards a 
day. 

The machine is an adapta- 
tion of the motor driven knives 
used in North Carolina to ma- 
cerate lumber. 

“In agriculture the most es- 
sential thing is compost,” Cur- 
tis explains. “Especially here 
where we have so much sand 
to deal with, we need good 
compost to bind it and hold the 
water and fertilizer.” 

Curtis’ ingenuity is provid- 
ing for the city a compost at an 


Get ot by a shady for- 


By C. G. Berning 


From THE HERALD (Miami, Florida} 


estimated cost of $2.10 a cubic 
yard that otherwise would cost 
$4 or $5 a cubic yard. 

Not only that, but the opera- 
tion utilizes the coconut husks 
and fronds which are cleaned 
from the streets and coconut 
products factories and makes 
the compost available within 
three months whereas follow- 
ing nature’s routine course 
would require two years, Cur- 
tis points out. 

Husks are fed into the hop- 
per which leads them to the re- 
volving knives. These in turn 
macerate the husks and throw 
the particles into the bed of a 
large truck. The truck then is 
driven to a dairy where the 
product is used as bedding for 
the cattle. 

After two or three weeks the 
impregnated bedding is return- 
ed to the nursery and intro- 
duced to orderly piles of mac- 
erated coconut husks and 
fronds, thus spreading the 
compost-making bacteria. 
Each pile of 1,500 cubic yards 
each, is separated from the 
others by truck driveways, 
making them easily accessible. 
They are kept wet and, when 
labor is available, are turned 
over and over. 

This work, going on now 
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slowly and quietly, will be ap- 
preciated when, after the war, 
the soldiers have left and Mi- 
ami will be thinking again of 
lawns and flower 

Curtis said that this compost 
then will be available in huge 
quantities to make a founda- 
tion for new lawns in Bayfront 
park and other city park areas. 


A thought in this connection 
is that the coconut husk bed- 
ding could be supplied at $7 a 
ton to racehorse stables which 
are bedded ordinarily with 
straw at $32 a ton. And straw 
may not be available this year 
in the amounts needed because 
of war transportation prob- 
lems. 

An idea passed on to the 
county commission by “Hog- 
ger” would effect an untold 
saving in building Crandon 
park on Biscayne key. 


The problem here is disposal 
of large quantities of coconuts 
and coconut tree fronds, and 
hauling in of a compost needed 
as a binder for the almost sterile 
sand. A Hogger, jr., mounted 
on a tractor could chew up the 
debris and churn it into the 
sand right on the spot, solving 
both problems with a few turns 
of the Diesel motor. 
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Hints For the Victory Gardener 


This is the eleventh of a series of articles by this author dealing 
with the cultivation of ordinary vegetables 


tory garden offers you few 

pleasures greater than the 
cutting of the luscious early 
spears of an established plant- 
ing of asparagus. It was be- 
cause of its habit of producing 
early shoots that the ancient 
Persians named the plant “as- 
parag” meaning sprout. 

Until modern times aspara- 
gus was a medicinal plant. 
When you consider the great 
dietary value the early and 
abundant supply of green 
spears must have had to those 
early men who must have 
struggled through the long win- 
ter upon a poorly balanced 
diet, this is easily understood. 
But like many other medicinal 
plants asparagus later became 
a garden favorite. Its popular- 
ity is still increasing. 

It is possible to grow fine as- 
paragus plants from seed if 
care is taken to see that the 
seed bed is properly drained 
and well pulverized and that 
the seedlings are transplanted 
without too much injury to the 
root systems. But an estab- 
lished planting reaches the cut- 
ting stage much sooner if one 
year old roots of the best dis- 
ease resistant varieties are 
used. 

Before you make a planting 
you will find it a good idea to 
get introduced to the asparagus 


I the early Spring your Vic- 
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By Roger W. Smith 
ASPARAGUS 


plant in the wild state so as to 
understand just what general 
conditions it finds most con- 
genial. In the wild, asparagus 
thrives upon the banks of salt 
marshes in the temperate zone 
where the salt content of the 
soil is too high for many other 
plants. It will tolerate a cer- 
tain degree of alkalinity but it 
will not succeed in an acid 
soil. Thus you will see that 
considerable quantities of lime 
placed deeply beneath the gar- 
den surface are usually neces- 
sary to offset acidity. You will 
understand, too, why salt 
sprinkled over the ground in 
which asparagus is growing to 
control surface weeds has no 
harmful effect upon the aspara- 
gus. 

To establish a planting of 
asparagus you will find it best 
to select a site to one side of 
your garden. This site should 
be free from shade, the soil 
should be rich, deep, and well 
drained. The location should 
be so arranged that the per- 
manence of the planting will 
not interfere with the cultiva- 
tion of the rest of the garden. 

In the spring as early as the 
ground can be worked, a trench 
twelve inches deep and about 
ten inches wide should be dug 
along the line where the first 
row is to stand. In the bottom 
of this trench place a three 


inch layer of mature compost 
humus and a generous amount 
of hydrated lime, say a half 
inch. If well rotted manure is 
plentiful this may be added. 
This layer should then be well 
dug into the bottom of the 
trench. The second row should 
be made not closer than four 
feet from the first. 

One year old crowns should 
then be placed in position 
about eighteen inches apart 
and ten inches below the level 
of the garden. The crowns 
should be covered with a two 
inch layer of sifted compost 
humus and well watered. Dur- 
ing the summer the trench 
should be slowly filled with a 
mixture of fine topsoil and 
composted material. Cultiva- 
tion will tend to fill the trench, 
but you will find it advisable 
not to do the filling too rapid- 
ly or the growing plants are 
likely to be stifled. 

Whatever care you take in 
the setting out will be well re- 
paid to you later. The care you 
use in the selection of the site 
is an important item. The very 
careful, deep preparation of 
the area is of great value be- 
cause the powerful fleshy roots 
of the asparagus plant often 
thrust their way five to six feet 
downward and spread out al- 
most an equal distance in their 
search for the heavy supply of 
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plant nutrients needed for the 
production of the large spears. 
Because of this, the plants re- 
quire more garden space than 
their feathery brush would 
seem to indicate, and because 
of the great depth to which the 
roots develop, you will find it 
wise to see that an ample sup- 
ply of rich organic matter is 
deeply placed before setting 
out the crowns. 

After the planting is estab- 
lished it will thrive with little 
care for many years. But as 
with all vegetables, asparagus 
should be kept free from the 
damaging influence of trees, it 
should be kept free from 
weeds, and each season it 
should receive a liberal sup- 
ply of added organic material. 
This supply can be arranged in 
two ways. 

In the spring the rows should 
be ridged. Ordinarily this is 
done by drawing up to the row 
a good quantity of the topsoil 
between the rows by using a 
hoe. If you use compost humus 
instead of topsoil to form these 
ridges, this will serve two pur- 
poses; it will bleach the shoots 
by excluding the sunlight, and 
it will add much valuable plant 
nutrients to the soil. 

After the cutting season, it 
is good practice to sow a cover 
crop of cowpeas, soybeans, etc. 
These should be planted be- 
tween the rows of asparagus. 
A cover crop of this type dis- 
courages the growth of weeds 
and when dug under adds 
greatly to the organic content 
of the soil. 

But the organic material 
added during ridging is the 
most important. This ridge 
should be several inches high 
because if it is shallow the 
shoots will tend to open before 
assuming sufficient length. 
Even if you decide to grow 
“green asparagus” that is, un- 
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bleached asparagus, you will 
find it necessary to form shal- 
low ridges to overcome the 
tendency of the crown to get 
too close to the surface. This 
slow upward movement is 
caused by the formation each 
year of new storage roots on 
the uppermost side of the 
crown. 

If a good growth is made 
the first year, it is possible to 
cut the shoots lightly the fol- 
lowing spring, but it is general- 
ly better to encourage plant 
growth and to delay cutting 
for another season. 

In cutting, place the knife 
blade close to the spear, run it 
downward the desired depth, 
then turn it enough to cut 
cleanly through the spear but 
no more. Careless jabbing 
during cutting time can cause 
very serious injury to a plant- 
ing of asparagus. 

As winter approaches the 
rows of asparagus should be 
lightly mulched with straw or 
similar material to prevent 
frost from penetrating too 
severely into the crowns. The 
brush should not be removed 
or burned but should remain 
as a part of the mulch. This 
mulch should be removed in 
the spring and the ground 
lightly cultivated. 

By the time you have your 
planting of asparagus well un- 
der way you will learn that 
the asparagus beetle is con- 
sidered a serious menace, that 
it is very difficult to get rid of 
and does much damage. But 
if you examine the habits of 
the asparagus beetle you will 
see that it is not such a ter- 
rible creature. 

In the first place, most of the 
serious damage done by this 


beetle happens when the beetle. 


is allowed to overwinter in the 
adult stage by finding conceal- 
ment in fallen sticks, trash, 


leaves and the like. In this 
case it emerges in the early 
spring to feed upon the young 
asparagus shoots. Obviously, 
garden cleanliness and fall cul- 
tivation will prevent the in- 
sects from overwintering. Al- 
so, a very old method for con- 
trolling asparagus beetles was 
to turn chickens, ducks, guinea 
hens, etc. loose in the asparagus 
planting. These birds invari- 
ably do an efficient job of wip- 
ing out the beetles and their 
larvae. 

Next you will hear about 
asparagus rust. This is a plant 
disease affecting asparagus. 
Small reddish pustules appear 
first on the main stalks. These 
pustules, when they burst, re- 
lease a fine rust-colored cloud 
of spores. Sometimes an en- 
tire planting is rapidly infected 
and dies. But the degree with 
which asparagus rust does 
damage is very largely de- 
pendent upon local conditions. 
The spores require dampness 
for germination. Areas subject 
to heavy dews and damp mists 
are poor locations for aspara- 


But if you go more closely 
into the problem of asparagus 
rust you will probably run in- 
to a very interesting matter. 
.Of course, it is merely good 
sense to plant only strong va- 
rieties fairly resistant to rust, 
such as the Washington. But 
you will find that reliable au- 
thorities urge you to seek out 
and destroy by burning all wild 
asparagus plants growing near 
your garden. These wild aspar- 
agus plants, they will tell you, 
are very dangerous sources of 
infection from which the rust 
may spread to your garden. 

If you find one of these wild 
asparagus plants, you will like- 
ly be filled with admiration. 
Here is a plant whose feathery 
brush reaches almost as high 
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as your head; its great stalk 
almost as large as your wrist. 
This is the plant you are ad- 
vised to destroy. By this time 
you will be wondering how this 
plant, fighting with other plants 
for a place in which to grow, 
attacked by rust, and subject 
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to all manner of plant and in- 
sect pests, can yet be so fine 
and sturdy. 

Can it be that the natural or- 
ganic conditions, with their 
steady supply of naturally com- 
posted material coming in sea- 
son after season, freedom from 


the slight injuries of transplant- 
ing, freedom from the root in- 
juries caused by the tools of 
cultivation, freedom from 
chemical stimulants—in their 
place only the natural mulch of 
the wild—are the answer to 
this question? 


My Experiences and Opinions on 
Indore Composting 


From 


OMPOST in general in re- 
C cent years has become a 
controversial subject—the 
“Humus versus Chemical” 
controversy. The issue is fun- 
damental. Nature, when she is 
not interfered with, usually 
manages to maintain a satisfac- 
tory balance of species. 
When this balance is upset, 
troubles result. Now, Man 
is the only species that has de- 
veloped the power seriously to 
interfere with Nature. There 
are two kinds of interference. 
One follows the general lines 
of co-operation and recognizes 
that Man is part of Nature and 
must conform to her laws. The 
other puts itself in opposition 
to those laws. This must al- 
ways be a losing game, because 
it ends in self-destruction. 
Any apparent success is re- 
ally illusory—as illusory as the 
apparent success of the acrobat 
who seems to lift himself up by 
the seat of his own pants. Man 
cannot “conquer” Nature, be- 
cause he is a part of it. 
Our task is, not to fight Na- 
ture, but to try to understand 
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her. At present our under- 
standing is in its infancy. 

Certain things emerge clear- 
ly from a study of natural laws 
and Man’s past behavior. One 
is the danger—as expressed in 
an annual report of the Bureau 
of Animal Population—“of or- 
dering the destruction of a spe- 
cies, on the chance that it may 
be doing harm to human inter- 
ests.” Jacks and Whyte, in 
“The Rape of the Earth,” that 
masterly review of soil erosion 
throughout the world, point 
out that “we cannot condemn 
the prairie gopher, the Aus- 
tralian rabbit, the African ter- 
mite or the locust, without first 
discovering to what extent, if 
any, some action of Man has 
upset an equilibrium in animal 
ecology, and, therefore, indi- 
rectly in plant ecology, and so 
affected the conservation of 
vegetation, soil and water.” To 
this list might well be added 
caterpillar, aphis, eelworm and 
a host of other pests and para- 
sites. 

Now, what do we do when 
we receive visitations of these 


pests? Instead of trying to dis- 
cover whether Nature’s equil- 
ibrium has been upset, wheth- 
er we are responsible, and, if 
so, in what direction we have 
been at fault, we set about at- 
tempting the destruction of yet 
another species, thereby still 
further deranging the natural 
balance. But in the disorders 
of all living things, plants, ani- 
mals or man, prevention is bet- 
ter than cure, and prevention 
must begin where all life be- 
gins, in the soil. 

Now, soil is itself a compli- 
cated ecological system. The 
number of microscopic plants 
and animals living in it has 
been estimated to reach tens of 
millions to the saltspoonful. It 
should be clear, therefore, that 
any adequate study of the soil, 
the rooting medium of all our 
crops, requires the application 
of three sciences, not only 
chemistry and physics, but also 
biology. Of these three, in- 
deed, biology is the most im- 
portant. In recent decades this 
fact has been ignored—or for- 
gotten. In our soil treatments 
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we have disregarded the im- 
portance of maintaining the bi- 
ological balance in soil. The 
life in the soil is its most im- 
portant property; on it depends 
its physical condition, and 
much of its power to maintain 
the higher plants. I am not re- 
ferring to plants grown under 
controlled laboratory  condi- 
tions, but to those growing in 
open competition in the field. 
For these are the conditions 
under which the majority of 
our food crops must always be 
grown. 

In modern practice the 
chemical properties of soil, 
which should probably take 
third place, have been put first; 
and soil treatments are gov- 
erned by considagation of plant 
nutrients only, without any re- 
gard to their effect on the soil 
population. In fact, more often 
than not, we ignore the very 
existence of the soil popula- 
tion, except to make war on 
certain species that we regard 
as harmful. This is foolish, for 
the soil legions, when given a 
square deal, form an allied ar- 
my as powerful as it is large. 
Moreover, it will undertake 
most of our policing for us, a 
much better solution of the 
problem than gassing the crim- 
inals, for that would involve 
gassing our friends also. 

Who are these friends and 
what can they do for us? To 
speak of two only—earth- 
worms and soil fungi—these 
are among the most important 
natural allies of man. I want to 
remind you of a few of their 
activities. 

Earthworms can number 
anything up to 8 million to the 
acre, their numbers depending 
very largely on soil treatments. 
Mechanically, they are the 
world’s best subsoilers. They 
can burrow to a depth of six 
feet, and render soil permeable 
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to rain, which helps to check 
surface water-logging. As aer- 
ators they are superior to 
mechanical subsoiling imple- 
ments, because the soil which 
they bring to the surface—and 
Darwin calculated that this 
amounted to as much as ten 
tons per acre per year—is not 
crude material, but neutral col- 
loidal humus—the only kind 
directly available to higher 
plants. This is a manufactured 
product, derived from the soil 
and organic matter which they 
swallow, crush in their giz- 
zards and finally cast out well 
mixed with digestive secre- 
tions. 

The work of soil fungi is ev- 
en more diverse. Certain 
groups are among the principal 
agents concerned in the de- 
composition of cellulose—the 
non-soluble wall structure of 
living cells. Certain fungi per- 
form this function of decom- 
posing cellulose not only in 
soil, but also in the digestive 
tract of many animals. These 
fungi can utilize complex or- 
ganic substances, not available 
to higher plants, and break 
them down into simpler forms 
which those plants can use. 
Other groups protect both 
plants and animals from para- 
sites, literally by capturing and 
eating them. Others again con- 
tribute directly to the nourish- 
ment of certain higher plants by 
forming association with their 
roots and penetrating into the 
root cells, which subsequently 
digest the intrusions. The exact 
nature of this association is still 
undergoing research, and has 
not yet been fully established; 
but it is no longer in doubt that 
the host plant benefits by the 
invasion of the fungus. In ad- 
dition, there are now very 
strong indications that some 
by-product of the activity of 
soil fungi in general, whether 


in direct association with the 
roots or not, acts as a growth- 
promoting substance to the 
higher plants. There are fus- 
ther indications that it is upon 
this part of their diet that 
plants, growing in open compe- 
tition, derive their powers of 
disease resistance; and that 
this is a quality which can be 
transmitted to the animal king- 
dom. 

Evidence on these two points 
is steadily accumulating. 
Enough is already known to 
furnish strong reasons for be- 
lieving that the health of 
plants, animals and man is 
bound up with biological soil 
activity. If this be so indeed, 
then every encouragement 
should be given to the soil pop- 
ulation; especially that portion 
of it known to be beneficial. 

The danger in chemical fer- 
tilizers for promoting growth 
and poison sprays for control- 
ling pests is that by their use 
we are liable to kill these un- 
seen friends of ours, with ulti- 
mate consequences that may 
be far-reaching and serious. 
That both earthworms and soil 
fungi are highly sensitive to 
many chemicals in common 
use as fertilizers can be demon- 
strated. Earthworms will de- 
sert land heavily dressed with 
artificials; and soil fungi, if not 
actually killed, are largely in- 
hibited by them. 

The issue is between a live 
soil or a dead one—the rela- 
tive importance of the chemi- 
cal and biological aspects of 
soil fertility. 

With this in mind, the Hu- 
mus v. Chemical controversy 
falls into proper perspective. 
Humus is necessary to the soil 
organisms which benefit the 
higher plants. It must include 
substances of animal origin, be- 
cause soil fungi cannot subsist 
on a diet composed of inorgan- 
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ic salts: they are not even pur- 
ely vegetarian. 

The beneficent action of 
campost—which is manufac- 
tured humus—is due mainly to 
its biological properties—far 
more important than its chemi- 
cal composition or even to its 
physical properties, important 
as these are. 

Different composts of almost 
identical chemical composition 
can produce very different re- 
sults. Chemical activators 
seem to be markedly less effec- 
tive in producing a compost 
conducing to disease resistance 
than activators of animal ori- 
gin. If this quality is derived 
from the direct, or indirect, ac- 
tivities of soil fungi, this is un- 
derstandable. 

Composts, then, must be 
thought of, not so much as pro- 
viding direct plant food, as en- 
couraging desirable soil organ- 
isms. This explains why exact 
procedure in compost-making 
is essential. Obtaining the cor- 
rect temperature, for instance, 
is of critical importance to the 
value of the final product, for 
different temperatures encour- 
age different soil organisms. 
The methods of ensuring cor- 
rect temperatures vary accord- 
ing to the system of compost- 
ing adopted; but whatever the 
method, all successful com- 
post-making has one indispen- 
sable rule, decomposition, 
whether in the heaps or pits, 
must take place by fermenta- 
tion; and not by putrefaction. 
This is achieved by careful 
control of the moisiure content 
and air supply. 

I employ the Indore method. 
It is very adaptable, and I have 
found its results to be excel- 
lent. Farm conditions are very 
different from those of allot- 
ment holders; but the principle 
remains the same. The com- 
post heaps are built up in lay- 
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ers, first six inches or so of 
whatever waste material of 
vegetable origin is available. 
Practically anything can go in 
that is not required for salvage. 
All garden wastes and rubbish 
—composting banishes the 
bonfire—any kitchen waste 
that is unsuitable to feed the 
livestock; household dust, 
sweepings of all kinds, straw 
and chaff if you can get hold of 
them; grass clippings—all or 
any of these will do. If several 
different kinds are used in the 


same heap they should be well’ 


mixed, and the amount of fresh 
green material must’ not ex- 
ceed 30 per cent of the total. If 
there be more available, then 
let it wither for a few days be- 
fore it is used. 

Next comes a layer of some 
form of animal residue. Any 
kind of farmyard manure, if it 
can be got; pig manure, or 
poultry droppings or rabbit 
manure or blood; or bedroom 
slops may be used for moisten- 
ing. the heaps. The thickness 
of the animal layer depends on 
the material used; if farmyard 
manure, as this will contain a 
proportion of straw or other 
litter, the layer should be 
about 2 inches thick. If poul- 
try manure be used, a thin 
sprinkling will be sufficient. If 
only liquid be available, as 
blood, or bedroom slops, dilute 
it with water and wet the vege- 
table layers with it as they are 
built. Next comes a sprinkling 
of soil. Use the best soil you 
have; if you can mix a little 
chalk or slaked lime, or wood 
ash with it, so much the better. 
In city allotments broken plas- 
ter rubble will often be avail- 
able. 

Those are your three layers: 
then you start all over again, 
vegetable layer, animal activa- 
tor and a sprinkling of soil. 
Continue like that until the 


heap is high enough, and then 
cover it with a good layer of 
soil. 

In large heaps, such as we 
make on the farm, which meas- 
ure 10 ft. by 5 ft., by 5 ft. high, 
it is necessary to make ventil- 
ation holes to ensure a suffic- 
ient air supply. This is rarely 
necessary in small heaps; but 
if you decide to do it, the eas- 
iest way is to stick up two 
stakes lightly in the ground, 
and then to build the heap 
round them. When the heap is 
finished, you work them from 
side to side, to enlarge the 
holes, after which it is quite 
easy to draw them out. In any 
case, whether or not ventila- 
tion holes are provided, it is 
important to hyild the heaps as 
loosely as possible, and not to 
stand upon them. 

Now as to site, and size. 
Choose a sheltered site, and 
build the heap on the bare 
ground, not on a cement or 
other floor. In fact it is a good 
plan to fork over the ground 
before composting begins. 
This facilitates invasion of the 
heaps by earthworms, which 
should always be encouraged, 
not only because they help in 
the decomposing process, but 
because their presence is one 
of the signs that the process is 
going well. 

On the farm we have suffici- 
ent material to build our heaps 
in one operation, which avoids 
one difficulty, to keep in the 
heat, with which the small 
scale composter is faced. One 
good way to get over this diffi- 
culty is to build a compost box 
of rough boards about four feet 
square by four feet high. This 
box has neither top nor bot- 
tom, but only sides, three of 
them fixed to uprights, and the 
fourth composed of loose 
boards. These are dropped in 
as the material inside the box 
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rises. The boards comprising 
the fixed sides should have 
spaces between them, to allow 
the air to get in. The box is 
filled in a series of layers as al- 
ready described, but as each 
layer is added, it is forked over 
and so mixed with the preced- 
ing layer. When the box is full 
something shoyld be put over 
the top to protect it from 
rain, an old sheet of tin, or an 
old door, or even old bags. 

In large heaps, such as we 
make on the farm, two turns 
are necessary; the first, three 
weeks from making the heap, 
and the second in a further 
three weeks. When made in 
small heaps or in a box, one 
turn is usually sufficient. The 
total time taken from first mak- 
ing the heap to when the com- 
post is ready for the land is 
three months. 

When turning the heap—if it 
is made in a box you simply 
transfer it from box to heap— 
care must be taken to put any 
dry, unrotted material from 
the outside into the middfe, al- 
so to break up all lumps, and 
to water again if necessary. 
The material at this stage 
should be as moist as a 
squeezed out sponge. 
Throughout the process there 
is never any unpleasant smell, 
and when it is finished, the 
compost feels, looks and smells 
like old leaf mold; this remains 
true, no matter what the ani- 
mal activator used, whether 
pig manure, poultry manure, 
blood, or bedroom slops. 

Now unless the compost is 
to be made very scientifically 
with the aid of a thermometer, 
it is mecessary to know the 
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signs that indicate that the 
process is going well. A few 
days after completion, the heap 
should begin to warm up. This 
can be tested by sticking a pok- 
er into it, and feeling if the 
poker is hot when pulled out. 
Ventilation holes should steam 
profusely. After a week or so 
the heap should have settled 
from five feet to about three 
feet—or the equivalent in the 
case of smaller heaps. When 
the first turn is given, fungus 
growth, looking like a grey 
mildew, should be evident 
throughout the heap. When 
this fungus forms actual toad- 
stools on the surface of the 
heap, as it often does, that is an 
excellent sign. 

If none of these good signs 
is present, the heap is too wet, 
too dry, or too tightly packed. 
Experience soon tells the mis- 
take. 

Does compost do what is 
claimed for it? 

There is now a very large 
body of evidence on this point, 
but I shall confine myself to 
telling you of three instances, 
picked from my own personal 
experience. I will give one 
each, concerning plants, ani- 
mals and. man, instances of 
practical interest to allotment 
holders. 

I have now tested the effect 
of compost on members of the 
cabbage family for sufficient 
seasons to be satisfied that, if 
the seedlings are raised on soil 
rich in humus and transplant- 
ed on to well composted 
ground, they will resist attacks 
by caterpillar and aphis. Or, 
to be more strictly accurate, 
they will quickly throw off 


such attacks without the as- 
sistance of insecticides: More- 
over the growth of such plants 
is second to none, and the fla- 
vor markedly superior. 

For my animal example, I 
have chosen my experience 
with young pigs. These ani- 
mals, if kept shut up in sties or 
houses, which is the only way 
that they can be kept by allot- 
ment holders, are very subject 
to White Scour which attacks 
them when they are about a 
month old. I have proved to 
my satisfaction that if these 
young pigs are kept supplied 
with fresh soil from fertile 
land, that is, rich in humus 
and where no chemicals have 
been used, they do not suffer 
from this trouble. The soil 
should first be given when the 
pigs are about a week old, and 
should be continued up to 
the sixth week. You would be 
surprised at the large quanti- 
ties that these baby pigs con- 
sume. Now here is the inter- 
esting thing. If the soil be tak- 
en from land that has received 
the usual dressings of chemi- 
cal manure, and no compost, it 
is quite ineffective either as a 
prevention or cure for this 
complaint. 

Lastly, as my human exam- 
ple, I once more take my own 
experience. Before I started 
eating compost grown food I 
always suffered from rheuma- 
tism in the winten and was 
subject to constant head colds. 
After changing to compost 
grown food my rheumatism 
disappeared, and I now prac- 
tically never have a cold. I 
have now been over a year 
without even a slight one. 
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the minimum,” the min- 

eral nutriment present in 
the soil in minimum amount 
determines a plant’s growth. 
If, for instance, a plant is abun- 
dantly provided with such es- 
sential chemicals as potassium, 
nitrogen and calcium salts, but 
lacks phosphates, it will suffer 
in proportion to its phosphate 
deficiency. The discovery and 
application of this law figure 
prominently in the history of 
chemical agriculture. 

But the concept of this law is 
being biologically extended. It 
is becoming a “life” concept. 
First, progressive agricultur- 
ists grew aware of chemical de- 
ficiencies; then of deficiencies 
in such rare metals as zine and 
copper; but we still had poor 
crops, erosion and dustbowls, 
for now it was the soil- and 
moisture-holding humus 
which was “present in mini- 
mum.” Whereupon more at- 
tention was given to a proper, 
soil-conserving crop rotation, 
with special emphasis on leg- 
uminous plants. But ‘still the 
concept was not wide enough. 
Something was being neglect- 
ed: man. 

In. agriculture—since it is a 
complete system—the “law of 
the minimum” covers every 
life-fostering factor; and man is 
a life-fostering factor. Indeed, 
his contribution to the process 
of growth is enormous. Left 
alone, nature would try to cre- 


A CCORDING to the “law of 
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By Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


ate a balance of vegetation in 
accordance with outer circum- 
stances such as climate and 
soil, or, if the situation were 
hopeless, abandon it to desert; 
but would never grow “crops.” 
Man grows them for food and 
raw materials. He owes his ex- 
istence to partial separation 
from nature and lives as he 
pleases. But the forcing of na- 
ture in crop-growing disturbs 
nature’s balance, and requires 
the taking+of certain steps to 
restore the soil to health. Thus 
man’s understanding or not un- 
derstanding and cooperating or 
not cooperating with nature 
come under the “law of the 
minimum;” and, while consid- 
ering the chemical interrela- 
tions between plants, soil, wa- 
ter and air, and the “dynamic” 
interrelations. between light, 
warmth and the heredity and 
spontaneous mutations of seeds, 
we cannot with impunity forget 
the most important factor of 
all: man himself. If one factor 
in a vast complex, we have 
said, is “present in minimum,” 
the whole will be thrown out 
of balance. Today it is man 
who is “present in minimum” 
—and we are beginning to reap 
the consequences: duststorms, 
floods, soil erosion, sickly 
crops, rapid desert-formation, 
degeneration of plants and an 
increase of pests. 

In this agricultural tragedy, 
America plays an important 
role. For it was America 


The Decline of American Agriculture 


which brought to agriculture 
an extreme mechanization. 
Compare the humanity-crowd- 
ed, hand-hoed fields of the 
Near and Far East with the 
“empty” tractor-worked fields 
of the average American farm, 
where one man is made re- 
sponsible for a hundred or 
more acres. “The machine has 
replaced man,” we say—and 
strain toward that time when 
all hand labor which can be as- 
signed to machines is so as- 
signed; when man is little more 
than the servant of the ma- 
chines he invented. 

Is this good—this suppres- 
sion O man’s creative function 
in the life of nature? 

Luther Burbank, the Cali- 
fornia plant wizard who has 
created many new plant forms, 
said one day: “It is finally I, 
the human being himself, who 
gives birth to plant life, who 
puts in the seed, changes the 
forms. Man is the determining 
factor who gives life or takes 
it away.” 

Man’s destiny is to become 
the master of nature: some- 
thing higher than his present 
role of pupil and experimenter; 
to use nature as a tool. 

But apprenticeships are be- 
set with difficulties: major or 
minor catastrophes which, 
coming at the end of every per- 
iod, and provoking not only 
pain but a deeper understand- 
ing, invite a forward step. If the 
apprentice ignores any factor 
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in the complex of his work, he 
may fail of his aimed-at mas- 
tership—and today, because of 
man’s overemphasis upon ma- 
chines, and increasing under- 
estimation of that factor which 
is himself, he and the whole of 
agriculture face a grave dan- 
ger. 

For many things on a farm 
cannot be done by machines, 
such as feeding, looking after 
animals, stable-cleaning, weed- 
ing, combatting pests, and 
milking. 

The latter furnishes an es- 
pecially good example. A per- 
son who has never learned 
hand-milking can assist at a 
mechanical milking, but does 
not understand the finishing 
off by hand, the all-important 
“milking out”—the very pro- 
cess which determines the 
health and production of the 
cow. 

Present-day farm labor is 
poor in both quantity and qual- 
ity. The situation has been ag- 
gravated by the draft, and by 
the disproportionately high 
prices paid for workers in De- 
fense factories, as well as by the 
widespread notion that skilled 
farm labor can without hurt be 
replaced by the unskilled—ev- 
en boys and girls of teen age. 
The younger generation of 
helpers, machine-minded and 
machine-educated, feels em- 
barrassed when asked to do 
hand work, and often refuses; 
with the result that they han- 
dle inexpertly such tools and 
implements as the scythe and 
sickle, the team-dragged plow 
and the sharpener for the 
blades of a mowing machine— 
as if driving a tractor only 
were identical with farming. 

But perhaps most of the 
blame for this exodus from she 
land should be laid on a psy- 
chological factor. Man has lost 
or is losing his appreciation for 
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nature. Taking it for granted 
that he will always be provided 
with an abundance of every- 
thing, and liking the spectacle 
of others working for him, he 
disassociates himself, mentally 
as well as physically, or phys- 
ically because mentally, from 
the land—setting down, satis- 
fied, in man-made, technical 
surroundings and to an aarti- 
ficially constructed life. Mon- 
otonous city sidewalks, factor- 
ies with rattling machines, a 
crowded downtown office lit al- 
most all day by electric lights: 
any place for work seems pre- 
ferable to the always fresh air 
and wide horizons of a farm. 
Nature is in a kind of Cinderel- 
la position. 

Thus do values get all mixed 
up in the mind of man. 

What will happen within a 
few years after the older, land- 
skilled generation has died 
out? This is a serious ques- 
tion, troubled over by many a 
conscientious farmer. Indus- 
trialization and city life teach 
little farm lore. Refinements 
of soil treatment and “compli- 
cated” soil-building crops may 
be progressively abandoned, 
with only a few ‘“‘mechanized” 
crops surviving. Before ex- 
treme standardization, color- 
ful diversified farming tends to 
go down, and one-sided crops, 
as monotonous to the soil as to 
the eye, exhaust the soil’s fer- 
tility. Anticipating this, the 
farmer of 1943 is developing a 
“Goetterdaemmerung” mood. 
He fears he is getting a pre- 
taste of dreadful things to 
come. ; 

About the plight of the 
farms the city man worries 
less. Yet he has plenty of cause 
to worry, for does not history 
offer conclusive proof that the 
life-blood of a nation derives 
from its rural population? This 
is particularly true of a 


“young” country like America, 
where most of our great grand- 
fathers and grandfathers were 
still connected with the land. In 
Europe many _ centuries-old 
families have survived largely 
because of their unbroken con- 
tact with the earth, that source 
of regeneration. Statistics, as 
published by O. E. Baker of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
demonstrate that it is the rural 
rather than city populations 
which lead in replacing a na- 
tion’s losses through death. Ba- 
ker mentions the period be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 as a kind 
of climax, the time when the 
death rate will have outdis- 
tanced the birth rate, in the 
United States, and the popula- 
tion begin to decline. 


The fate of France is a ter- 
rible object lesson. An_ in- 
creasing urbanization, together 
with an idea of “security” 
which ignored that greatest se- 
curity of all, a self-sustaining 
farm, created an urban prole- 
tariat; and, for lack of proper 
help, more and more farms had 
to be abandoned. Future his- 
torians will see in these mat- 
ters some of the reasons for the 
fall of France. 


Just before the outbreak of 
the Second World War, the au- 
thor discussed bio-dynamic 
farming and gardening meth- 
ods with the Director of the 
French Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, emphasizing particularly 
the necessity of maintaining 
the land’s fertility by means of 
a long-range agricultural pro- 
gram. The conversation ended 
thus: 


Mr. B.: “You talk, Dr. Pfeif- 
fer, like someone who wants 
to establish a dynasty of pea- 
sants. But what are we to do 
today with those who want to 
make a profit, and for whose 
profit we are responsible?” 
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Pfeiffer: “If a long-range 
agricultural program on a bio- 
dynamic basis is not set up, the 
fertility of the land and the 
health resources of humanity 
will suffer. Thus the possibil- 
ity of a renaissance of the 
French nation depends upon a 
dynasty of peasants coming in- 
to existence. If one worked on- 
ly for monetary gain, one 
would live at the cost of the 
capital of the earth’s natural 
fertility. The nation would 
then be of short duration. It is 
part of the Minister’s responsi- 
bility to determine whether the 
short-term gain will cheat the 
country in this regard, and 
what measures, if any, should 
be taken to insure durability 
for the coming centuries.” 

Two years later, in the wake 
of unspeakable catastrophe 
and suffering, we read: 
“Vichy, July 3, 1940. Guid- 
ing Principles of the French 
Labor Ministry for Recon- 
struction: a. France is above 
all a nation of peasants and ar- 
tisans. These occupations, all 
too long neglected, must re- 
vive. A sensible balance be- 
tween peasant and industrial 
economics must and shall be 
found. b. All non-specialized 
workers whom war drew away 
from the land must be brought 
back to the land. c. A general 
policy of repopulating the land 
must be taken up. French soil 
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can give employment to and 
feed many more people than in 
recent years.” 

What immense suffering 
could have been avoided if 
France had followed such a 
policy fifty years earlier! If 
the French had remembered 
that farming is still the “pro- 
fession royal,” in that it pro- 
tects the water-supplies, pro- 
vides the human being with al- 
most all the necessities of life, 
and maintains (and this is per- 
haps as important as our bod- 
ies’ welfare) the surface of the 
earth in a state of fertility con- 
sonant with adequate  sur- 
roundings for human culture! 

What does it all add up to? 

The fact that agriculture all 
over the world, but especially 
in America, is threatened by 
death, is in a dying state, but 
can by proper treatment be 
raised up again to health. The 
“treatment” in this case is a 
more fruitful philosophy of the 
land—one which reverses the 
wheel of retrogression. 

Unfortunately the human 
being has developed a psycho- 
logical peculiarity. Neglecting 
necessities, he prefers theories, 
ideologies, trivial hobbies, even 
illusions—as if these are the 
realities, and necessities only 
the burdens from which to es- 
cape. History has been a series 
of escapes and returns. 

But there is a comforting 


thought. It is not yet too late; 
and the war years are helping 
us to see the gravity of the sit- 
uation—to see how quick is 
the drop from abundance to 
shortage. 

The whole problem is pri- 
marily a moral one. Our fu- 
ture depends upon our choice 
between death forces and life 
forces; upon whether or not we 
will return in humility to the 
soil. The great questions are: 
Will we return to a philosophy 
of life which lays stress upon 
growth? Will our youth be ed- 
ucated in the spirit of growing 
things, and of service to life? 
Will they learn that it means 
more than money to plant our 
seeds and harvest our crops? 
If the right inner attitudes to- 
ward the soil penetrates the 
human race again, a renais- 
sance of rural life will begin, 
and not only will new re- 
sources be created for our pop- 
ulation, but spiritually we will 
be “safe.” 

Surely our youth, returning 
from the horror of destroying 
(or is it a pleasure, a lust?), 
will appreciate the spirit of life 
if it is presented in a construc- 
tive way—the spirit of allow- 
ing things to grow, of building 
up, which has sunk to a “mini- 
mum.” 

The desire to rebalance Man 
and Nature should be in our 
souls a hunger and a thirst. 


Anent Peaches 

It isn’t necessarily the larg- 
est peach in the basket which 
has the most ascorbic acid con- 
tent. Schroder, Satterfield and 
Holmes found no correlation 
between the size of the peach 
and its ascorbic acid content. 
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There was an average variation 
within the same variety of 4.29 
mg. per hundred grams of fruit, 
and the differenct between va- 
rieties in extreme cases ran as 
high as 9.02 mg. 

The highest concentration of 
ascorbic acid in peaches was 


found to be next to the skin, 
lower in the flesh directly un- 
der the skin, and lowest in the 
flesh surrounding the pit. As 
the peaches ripened, the Vita- 
min C content increased to its 
maximum state—Hospital 
Topics. 
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Composting Sawdust 


By Sir Albert Howard 


From the “GARDENERS' CHRONICLE” 


UDGING from the number 
J of enquiries which have 

been reaching me of late 
about the use of sawdust in 
making Indore compost it oc- 
curs to me that the readers of 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle may 
be interested in the recent re- 
sults obtained at Levens 
Hall, in South Westmorland, 
where the whole of the large 
kitchen garden and a consider- 
able area formerly devoted to 
flowers are now being used for 
commercial vegetable growing 
in support of the local “Grow- 
more-food” campaign. 

The Indore Process has been 
adopted for more than a year 
at Levens Hall and, although 
the previous reputation of this 
garden stood very high, never- 
theless there is no doubt that 
systematic composting, in spite 
of the short labor supply, is 
leading to even better results. 


For some time the head gar- 


. dener, Mr. F. C. King, has been 


making full use of the sawdust 
produced at the nearby saw- 
mill for adding to the ordinary 
mixed vegetable wastes. He 
has very kindly recorded his 
results in the following letter, 
dated May 18, 1943:— 


- “In reply to your enquiry as 
to my system of using sawdust 
in compost, the best results are 
obtained if the sawdust is 
spread out in a yard or any 
vacant piece of ground near 


the site of the compost heaps. 
Cover the area to a depth of 
about three inches and leave 
it for a couple of months or so. 
I always make a point of 
spreading sawdust around any 
heap or farm yard manure or 
round compost boxes to ab- 
sorb any liquid which might 
otherwise run to waste during 
wet weather. When making up 
a compost heap I use about five 
per cent by volume of sawdust 
which has been spread out to 
weather. The size of my heaps 
varies from about forty feet 
long and nine feet wide to for- 
ty feet by six feet, according to 
the material available. I com- 
post everything I can get in- 
cluding coltsfoot leaves and 
roots of ground elder, couch 
grass, dandelions, thistles, net- 
tles and docks. Bottles and tins 
are picked out when the com- 
post is ripe and is being 
wheeled to the garden. In the 
heap they are most useful in 
keeping the mixture open to 
supply air. 

“TI have used approximately 
50 tons of compost this year 
and have that quantity ripen- 
ing for further use. I hope to 
have still another 50 tons ready 
for the garden by October. 
Some will be used for growing 
mushrooms and the rest will 
be spread thickly on ground I 
am preparing for salad crops 
under cloches. With ground 
rich in humus a crop of lettuce 


matures in six weeks from 
planting, whereas on ground 
not generally treated with 
compost I find it takes eight 
weeks and the crop is not so 
good. J seldom get Botrytis or 
mildew. The seedlings are 
planted on the flat even in win- 
ter. 

“Sawdust prevents the soil 
from becoming sticky, or cak- 
ing with sun heat, and if the 
amount of sawdust used is lim- 
ited to five per cent of the com- 
posting material, a first-class 
product is obtained. As a sum- 
mer mulch I find it ideal in ev- 
ery way. If dry sawdust is 
used among the material going 
into a compost heap, it does not 
seem to mix so well or to de- 
compose quickly; but if spread 
out thinly and allowed to get 
wet it turns black very soon 
and then mixes well with any 
other available material.” 


The other day I saw a batch 
of weathered sawdust ready 
for going into one of the large 
bins in which Mr. King con- 
ducts his composting. It was 
almost black in color. Some 
freshly prepared humus in 
which weathered sawdust was 
one of the constituents showed 
no sign of the original material. 


Mr. King’s experience 
agrees with what took place at 
Indore in Central India while 
the Indore Process was being 
devised. I invariably placed 
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ali the sawdust and wood shav- 
ings from the carpenter’s shop 
in a vacant compost pit and 
kept the material moist for ten 
days or so before adding it to 
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a new heap. Not more than 
five per cent of sawdust was 
ever used in the mixture. As 
sawdust is rich in lignified cel- 
lulose and as lignin is an im- 


portant factor in humus forma- 
tion, fuli use might be made of 
sawdust in composting on the 
lines so successfully adopted at 


Levens Hall. 


Starting the New Garden 


are built, they don’t just 

happen. Much of their 
productiveness is the result of 
the wisdom and foresight of 
the gardeners who planned and 
built them. If you would get 
the most out of your efforts at 
growing vegetables, you might 
like to form an idea of how a 
good gardener plans and builds 
a new garden. 

First there is the selection of 
the place where the garden is 
to be built. This selection is 
most important, for many gar- 
den crops fail because of poor 
site. Briefly, the ideal spot for 
a good vegetable garden is a 
piece of open, treeless ground 
sloping gently to the south or 
southeast and protected at its 
northern end by the crest of 
the ridge or a distant woodlot. 
You might not be able to find 
the ideal spot but if you know 
its requirements that know- 
ledge should serve you well. 

The area should be well 
drained, that is, water from 
surrounding areas should not 
run on to it; water should not 
have a tendency to form per- 
sistent pools upon it after rain, 
and there should be no danger 
of river water flooding it. 

No trees or buildings should 
be within fifty yards of the ar- 
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Ge vegetable gardens 


By Roger W. Smith 


ea selected with the exception 
of a windbreak near the north- 
ern end, and that only in places 
very subject to strong unseas- 
onal winds from that direction. 

It is very convenient to lo- 
cate a garden near the house. 
This is usually a very bad plan. 
Often a garden suffers from 
such a choice for several rea- 
sons, the house and the trees 
which are invariably planted 
around the house, shade and 
rob the garden of its share of 
moisture. Such a garden is of- 
ten poorly drained, seldom 
open, sunny and well ventilat- 
ed. You will find it wise some- 
times to turn the old garden 
located near the house over to 
the apple trees and choose a 
new and better site. Some veg- 
etables can withstand a certain 
amount of shade but practical- 
ly all of them do much better 
without this handicap. 

After you have selected the 
site you will be free to study 
the type of soil it contains. 
Any fairly good soil can be 
made productive provided the 
site meets the other require- 
ments. A sandy soil warms up 
more quickly in the spring. A 
heavy clay soil will warm up a 
bit later but will likely be more 
retentive of moisture and 
therefore be better able to car- 


ry a crop well during a pro- 
longed dry spell. 

If you dig a few deep holes 
over the site you have selected 
you will easily find out the 
depth and quality of the top 
soil and whether the subsoil is 
composed of stones, clay, sand, 
etc. Often the depth of the top- 
soil is surprisingly slight. If 
the top soil is of sufficient 
depth it should be double dug. 
In any event the top soil should 
be turned over and the subsoil 
broken up. This is best done 
in the fall. 


Some gardeners would sim- 
ply plough it and leave it in the 
rough over winter. Others 
would go to the other extreme; 
they would remove the topsoil 
entirely, break up the subsoil, 
plant a cover crop upon it and 
dig this in whilst is was still, 
succulent, and then add the re- 
moved topsoil which had in the 
meantime been composted 
with other material sufficient 
to form a new topsoil around 
three feet deep. 


You will be likely to adopt a 
middle course, that is to dig a 
trench along one side of the 
area and place the removed 
topsoil aside, then dig another 
trench in the bottom of the first 
to reach the subsoil but not to 
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bring up too much of it. The 
subsoil should then be broken 
up, and upon it a generous lay- 
er of composted material 
placed as well as the sods 
which were removed in the 
digging. second trench 
should then be dug alongside 
the first and the pulverized 
topsoil removed from it used 
to fill the first trench. 


This matter of digging might 
seem to you an arduous task. 
There are a few points about 
even the simple task of dig- 
ging a garden that are worth 
noting. In heavy soils a spad- 
ing fork is a much handier im- 
plement than a spade and more 
efficient in the matter of break- 
ing up the clods after they have 
been lifted. In the actual pro- 
cess of digging the spade 
should be driven into the soil 
by the weight of the body exert- 
ed by placing a foot upon the 
shoulder of the spade and 
standing upon it if necessary. 
The spade handle should then 
be forced back not by pulling 
but by leaning upon it and 
forcing it back by the weight of 
the body. 


Actually skilled digging is 
a rhythmical and rather enjoy- 
able process. After all, it is 
worth remembering that you 
have all the time in the world. 
Dig a few rows today. Decide 
to do a little tomorrow. Take 
it easy but do it thoroughly. If 
the topsoil is very shallow add 
more material in the bottom of 
the trench even of you have to 
bring in a few loads of topsoil 
from the surrounding area. 
After the site has been built up 
it should be left in the rough 
over winter, to be further pul- 
verized by the action of the 
weather. 


The more good composted 
material you can add in the 
initial preparation, the swifter 
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the garden will reach its maxi- 
mum fertility. The more care 
you take in its preparation, 
the more complete will be the 
metamorphosis from an area of 
sod and untrammelled weeds 
to a controlled, rich garden 
soil. If you do not have suffici- 
ent composted material on 
hand, well rotted manure and 
similar materials deeply placed 
will have to suffice. 

Originally “manuring the 
land” meant “maneuvering the 
land”, and this in turn meant 
hand working it, that is mov- 
ing it and working it up to its 
best mechanical condition. In 
the old days the soil was deep- 
ened and crumbled by digging 
and trenching and its physical 
condition improved by the ad- 
dition improved materials. ma- 
nure and bedding from stables, 
cow barns, piggeries, and hen 
houses. Usually these were ad- 
ded at the rate of about thirty 
tons to the acre, and through 
their use the soil condition was 
improved and enabled to make 
better use of water and the 
plant nutrients it contained. 

We know now that this pro- 
cedure was right in principle 
but that much better results 
are obtained if stable manure, 
straw, leaves, and the like, are 
first composted rather than be- 
ing incorporated in the soil 
thus forcing the soil in the gar- 
den to digest them at a time 
when it should be busy supply- 
ing the results of this process 
to the vegetables growing on 
it. But it is important to note 
that it is open to question 
whether the fine results many 
good gardeners obtain is not 
brought about by what they 
do to the soil, the way they 
handle and move it around, 
quite as much as by what they 
add to it. Too many gardeners 
miss this point. They are led 
into a common error. A quart 


of chemical powder is not 
worth a truckload of stable ma- 
nure. On the other hand raw 
manure becomes of value to 
the growing plants only after 
it has been broken down and 
made available to beneficial 
soil bacteria. 

You will realize, after you 
establish your vegetable gar- 
den, that deep digging year af- 
ter year, (unless the subsoil is 
so sandy that it is necessary 
to go lightly to keep it tight 
and water-holding), that ad- 
ding generous quantities of 
composted material, adding 
due quantities of grit or sand 
if the soil is very clayey, peat 
moss if it is exceptionally 
sandy, almost any type of soil 
may be built up until it is 
highly fertile and productive. 
Naturally, you will not over- 
look the use of ground lime- 
stone to offset excessive acid- 
ity. 

And as time goes on the lay- 
er of topsoil should gradually 
deepen. This deep layer of hu- 
mus is the garden, the rest, the 
framework in which it stands. 
But this humus is a variable 
substance. It should be soft 
and friable, pleasant and clean 
to the touch, healthy. The ben- 
eficial bacteria which it con- 
tains will not work unless they 
live under proper conditions. 
Plant tissues are being acted 
upon by them. If they can 
breathe, that is if they have ac- 
cess to oxygen, these bacteria 
liberate mineral salts through 
their activities. These mineral 
salts have great plant value as 
nutrients, they are mineral salts 
in a form in which the plants 
naturally receive them. The 
addition of chemical, inorganic 
salts as this juncture does 
much to upset the delicate nat- 
ural balance and hinder the 
activity of these beneficial bac- 
teria if not to destroy them al- 
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together. 

All these are matters which 
will come to you as you build 
and arrange your new vegeta- 
ble garden. The thing to be 
sure of is that your garden has 
plenty of good sunlight, proper 
drainage, and that the topsoil 


He you noticed straws 


or leaf petioles sticking 

upright in the lawn? 
“Earthworms playing jack 
straws” is the explanatfon Dr. 
L. C. Curtis of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, New Ha- 
ven, gives for the phenomenon. 
Well, it’s not exactly that, 
Dr. Curtis goes on to explain, 
but earthworms are responsi- 
ble for the unusual position of 
the straws, twigs or fallen pet- 
ioles, and even leaves, bits of 
paper, feathers and pebbles. 
These terrestrial animals use 
the “jack straws” to stop up 
their burrows. Occasionally 
the softer parts of plant materi- 
al serve as food. Emerging at 
night, the worms drag the ma- 
terial partway into their hide- 
outs, presumably to prevent 
the entrance of water during 
heavy rains, or it may be to 
conceal their burrows from 
marauders or to keep out the 
cold air at night. 
The earthworm is man’s 
friend, not only as fish bait but 
also as a soil conditioner. Con- 
sidering its size, a worm swal- 
lows an enormous quantity of 
earth while excavating its bur- 
row and consuming soft bits of 
vegetative matter in the soil. 
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is built up to a layer of humus 
at least double the depth your 
spading fork will reach. And 
in the Spring when you dig and 
rake your garden, and the 
snow birds are replaced by the 
little song sparrows, you will 
have the satisfaction of seeing 


By Alice L. Dustan 


(Conn. Agric. Expt. Station, New Haven 


Lacking teeth and jaws, it can- 
not bite off leaves or shoots of 
living plants, but exists for the 
most part on semi-decayed ma- 
terial. Its digestive system, 
like that of a chicken,*includes 
a crop and gizzard, the better 
to masticate its food. 


Examination at the Experi- 
ment Station shows that the 
castings which are deposited 
on the soil surface contain 
plant food elements in greater 
quantity and in a far more 
available form than that of the 
surrounding soil. Nitrate ni- 
trogen in castings is almost five 
times more abundant than in 
the top six inches of soil. 
Available phosphate is seven 
times greater; available potash, 
11 times; and available mag- 
nesium, three times. Humus is 
about 40 per cent greater than 
in topsoil. Someone has fig- 
ured that one earthworm will 
produce about 8 pounds of 
castings in a single season. 
Wise gardeners, therefore, will 
encourage the multiplication of 
earthworms in the soil. The 
addition of an organic mulch 
to the top of the soil is the best 
way to do this. 


Charles Darwin in his 60- 


laid out before you the results 
of your handiwork. Surround- 
ed by weedy grassland lies a 
rectangle of dark, rich earth, 
pleasant to the touch, soft to 
step upon. It has a pleasantly 
fresh aroma. It promises much. 
It is your garden. 


Earthworms Play Jack Straws 


. Conn.) 


year-old classic, entitled “The 
Formation of Vegetable Mould 
Through the Activity of 
Worms, With Observations on 
Their Habits,” pointed out the 
earthworm’s value to agricul- 
ture: “The plough is one of the 
most ancient and most valu- 
- able of man’s inventions; but 
long before he existed, the 
Isnd was in fact regularly 
ploughed, and still continues to 
be thus ploughed, by earth- 
worms. It may be doubted 
whether there are many other 
animals which have played so 
important a part in the history 
of the world, as have these low- 
ly organized creatures. 
“Worms prepare the ground 
in an excellent manner for the 
growth of fibrous-rooted plants 
and for seedlings of all kinds”, 
he further explains. “They 
periodically expose the mould 
to the air, and sift it so that no 
stones larger than the particles 
which they can swallow are left 
in it. They mingle the whole 
intimately together, like a gar- 
dener who prepares fine soil for 
his choicest plants. In this state 
it is well fitted to retain mois- 
ture and to absorb all soluble 
substances, as well as for the 
process of nitrification.” 
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Earth for Compost Heaps 


This is a reply to a letter from one of our readers who 
seemed to be at a loss where to secure earth to be used in 


Dear Sir: 


Replying to your letter of 
September 30th, I will admit 
that the obtaining of the neces- 
sary amount of earth for mak- 
ing compost heaps is the big- 
gest stumbling block in the way 
of making these heaps. On the 
other hand, the farmer can 
solve this problem, but he will 
have to use his wits. 


I want to tell you how we at 
Rodale Farms have been get- 
ting our earth. In the first 
place, we go along the ditches 
all along the side of our farm 
and recover all of the top soil 
that has been washed off. This 
represents a considerable 
amount of earth each year. 
We, from time to time, have 
been getting some earth from 
the woods, being careful not to 
take too much from any one 
place. We have obtained a 
large quantity of earth from 
the building of foundations for 
chicken houses and other farm 
buildings that we have put up. 
We have never yet gone out in- 
to a field and taken any top soil 
to be used for this purpose. 

We have recently discovered 
another place to get earth. 
Where a corner of our farm in- 
tersects with the highway, 
there have been a few automo- 
bile accidents and we have 
found that this has been due to 
the fact that our land comes 
very close to the highway and 


making compost heaps. 


it quite high at that point. It, 
therefore, does not permit a 
view of the cars coming from 
the other side of the road. We 
intend, therefore, to take down 
some of this earth to permit us 
to get a better view of the main 
highway, thus reducing the 
hazard of accidents and giving 
us a large quantity of earth for 
compost heaps. 

Perhaps you have a chicken 
house that is built on the 
ground. You might be able to 
dig under it for a few feet, 
getting the e4@th from under 
it. There must be many other 
sources of earth. 

Another method of securing 
soil on a farm is to take it di- 
rectly from lanes or roads in 
the farm. Where the soil is 
taken off, the void is filled in 
with ashes, cinders or rocks. 

Where the amount of earth is 
limited, it should be used more 
sparingly in the compost heap. 
The purpose of using earth fs 
to inoculate the compost heap 
with the bacteria that the 
earth teems with. Rich top soil 
contains billions of bacteria 
and speeds up the process of 
decay of the heaps. 

While writing this reply to 
your letter, a thought occurs 
to me, which might be worth- 
while trying and I will explain 
to you how this thought orig- 
inated. 

In our steer barn we have 
about twenty steers which are 


bedded down with straw. 
Steers are not kept like cows 
but wander all around in the 
barn and also have a small out- 
side pen to which they have 
access, to get the sun. Our 
practice used to be to clean out 
the manure every two weeks 
and make compost out of it. 
Due to the man-power short- 
age, however, we found that we 
were unable to clean our barns 
that often. Someone made the 
suggestion that many people, as 
a regular practice, allow this 
manure to accumulate in the 
barn. In other words, every 
week new straw is put down 
over the old manure and the 
barn is not cleaned out until 
about three months later. By 
that time practically all of the 
manure has rotted underneath 
and has practically turned in- 
to compost. The urine of the 
steers, which is constantly ad- 
ded also, seems to help along 
the process of decay, giving it 
enough moisture for that pur- 
pose. This is the second year 
that we have followed this 
method now and here is what 
we have noticed. 

The first three month period 
last year, the odor ir the barn, 
due to not cleaning often, was 
quite pronounced and notice- 
able. In our last three month 
period, which is just about 
coming to an end, I have no- 
ticed that there are absolutely 
no odors from the manure in 
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the barn. This is rather unus- 
ual because anyone who hangs 
around barns knows that odors 
are to be expected. Anyone 
who works around compost 
heaps, knows that there should 
be no odors in the process of 
decay. The fact that there are 
no odors in our barn is a sign 
that the composting of the ma- 
nure is proceeding effectively 
and naturally. 

The answer is probably that 
when we cleaned out the last 
batch of rotted manure that 
some of it was left and not 
cleaned out with the result that 
the old, rich, rotted compost 
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contained so much bacteria 
that they immediately started 
to work on the new manure. 
From now on, therefore, we 
will always be careful when 
we clean out the stables, to 
leave a small amount of the old 
compost. In cleaning out the 
stables also, it is important to 
take off the few inches of the 
top land that are not rotted and 
place it aside for other use. 
Now what has this got to do 
with your problem? Where 
there is no earth available or 
very little, my suggestion 
would be when a heap is finish- 
ed, to save some of the com- 


post for inoculating the new 
heap. In starting the new heap, 
place a thin layer of compost 
on the bottom, perhaps one 
inch. Then you would place 
your green matter, after which 
comes the manure. I would 
put a very thin sprinkling of 
the old compost on top of the 
new manure. By sandwiching 
in on the heap these very thin 
layers of old compost, I believe 
that will accomplish the work 
that the earth was intended 
to perform. It would always be 
advisable to have a_ small 
amount of earth and sprinkle 
it lightly also. 


The Wheel of Life 


NE of the contributions 
of the ancient religions 
of the East to agricul- 


ture is the conception of the 
Wheel of Life so common in 


By Sir Albert Howard 
€ 


the religious pictures of the 
Buddhists. This has been 
adopted as the motto of the 
New Zealand Compost Club as 
follows: - 


Animal 
and 
Vepetable 
Wastes 


BS 


THE LIVING SOIL 


By a strange coincidence I 
received by the same post in 
June a copy of a New Zealand 
publication, on which the 
wheel was portrayed, and also 
a letter from Captain Edward 
Pellew, Erw Wen, Penrhyn- 
deudraeth, Merioneth, North 
Wales, who used to reside in 
the South of France, who 
wrote: - 

“To the north of the town of 
Pau in the Basses Pyrenees 
there is a tract of country five 
miles wide by fifteen miles, 
which I think must have been 
a lake because the soil is a silt, 
very fine, no stones, dark grey 
in color, and quite level, the 
natural vegetation is gorse and 
a long grass 18 inches to 2 feet 
high. No farms on it fifty years 
ago, but now dotted with very 
flourishing small farms, and 
this is the explanation. The 
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town of Pau is cleaned out ev- 
ery morning in this way—ev- 
eryone puts their rubbish, 
dust, vegetable refuse, etc. etc., 
out in a box in front of their 
houses. Then farmers who 
have bought a tract of this silt 
soil come round and collect the 
contents of the boxes and take 
it out to their land. They do 
this in rotation, each man 
comes in twice a week; at their 
farms they pick out the tins 
and glass, etc.. and make a 
rough compost heap of remain- 
der. It is really striking what 
crops they get when this is dug 
in. The mixture of household 
refuse with manure from their 
milk cows has turned the silty 
soil into very rich grain and 
vegetable land. Small towns 
in Great Britain might copy 
this.” 

Captain Pellew also drew 
my‘attention to the following 
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quotation from Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables, which appears 
on the title page of Essays in 
Rural Hygiene by the late Dr. 
George Vivian Poore was pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green, & 
Co. in 1894: - 


“The heaps of filth at the cor- 
ners, the cartloads of mud scat- 
tered at night all over the 
streets, the horrible ‘refuse 
bins of the street cleaners, the 
evil-smelling streams of slush 
running down the gutters un- 
der the pavement, do you 
know what they are? They 
are flowering hayfields, green 
grass, thyme and sage, game 
and cattle, the contented low- 
ing of bullocks in the evening. 
They are sweet-scented hay, 
golden wheat, bread for your 
table, hot blood in ‘your veins, 
health, joy and life. Mysteri- 
ous creation, which is trans- 


Aphis on Beet 


formation in earth and trans- 
figuration in heaven, thus or- 
dains it. 

“Put it all in the melting pot. 
Abundance will come out of it. 
The nutrition of plants is the 
food of man. 


“You are the masters. You 
can squander these riches, and 
you may take me for the most 
ridiculous of beings. That will 
be the masterpiece of your ig- 
norance.” 


Captain Pellew suggests that 
the above passage from Les 
Miserables should become the 
motto of agricultural 
schools and colleges. It might 
also be affixed to the walls of 
the council chambers of our 
agricultural research institutes 
and of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the County War Ag- 
ricultural Executive Commit- 
tees. 


Ministry Announces Arrangements for Control 


From THE FARMER'S WEEKLY (London) 


been made for machines 

operated by Messrs. Pest 
Control Ltd. to help farmers to 
tackle attack on sugar beet by 
black aphis. 

They have been made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture togeth-, 
er with the British Sugar Beet 
Corporation, the N.F.U. and 
the Sugar Beet Seed Produc- 
ers’ Association. 

The methods of control are 
(1) machine dusting of fields 
by nicotine, which, carried out 


A RRANGEMENTS have 


on a large scale has resulted 
in a kill of about 95 per cent., 
and (2) gassing with vapor- 
ised nicotine by special high 
clearance tractors, achieving a 
mortality approaching 100 per 
cent without appreciable dam- 
age to crops. 

This service is intended pri- 
marily to safeguard crops of 
sugar beet seed and sugar beet 
from attack by this pest. Sub- 
ject to this consideration the 
machines will be available to 
deal with infested crops of oth- 


er seeds, peas, beans, strawber- 
ries, and Brussels sprouts, par- 
ticularly in sugar beet growing 
areas. 

Information as to charges for 
treatment, procedure, etc. in 
respect of sugar beet seed, sug- 
ar beet and other crops may be 
obtained from Messrs. Pest 
Control Ltd., at Harston, Cam- 
bridge, or the Sub-Office at the 
Chequers Hotel, Holbeach, 
Lincs. 

Note by Sir Albert Howard. 
In addition to this assault 
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and battery on the Aphis, sug- 
ar beet growers might try the 
effect of the restoration of soil 
fertility (by means of deep- 
rooting leys and compost) and 
the re-establishment of the 
earthworm population (by the 
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avoidance of sulphate of am- 
monia) on this pest. 

The appearance of Aphis on 
sugar beet suggests that the 
aeration of the soil is the root 
of the trouble. This can be put 
right by re-creating the com- 


pound soil particles and the 
aerating tunnels of the worms. 
Once all the soil is in order, the 
Aphis will automatically disap- 
pear. Its destruction by poi- 
son sprays only amounts to 
superficial tinkering. 


Chemistry and Health 


From THE FARMER'S WEEKLY (Bloemfontein) 


R. Meredith’s attempted 
M answer to me in your 
issue of August 26 is an 
interesting illustration of advo- 
cating the commercial test as 
a substitute for scientific in- 
vestigation. With unconscious 
irony he stresses the very atti- 
tude we are warned against by 
such eminent men as Lord 
Northbourne, Sir Albert How- 
ard, Sir Bernerd Greenwell 
and others whose number is 
increasing. These disinterest- 
. ed thinkers claim, on good 
grounds, that immediate com- 
mercial gain, as reflected in 
values of products sold on the 
open market, obscures the harm 
wrought by practices that are 
detrimental to sound farming 
and injurious to the national 
health—practices which bene- 
fit only these commercial in- 
terests bent on fostering them 
for immediate financial gain. 
Dr. Picton, of the Cheshire 
Medical Panel, illustrates the 
point with an anecdote about 
a man planting potatoes with 
chemical fertilizers. Asked if 


it is true that such potatoes 
turn black in the pot and lack 
flavor, the man agrees, but says 
he uses fertilizers because 
people in the open market 
judge by superficial appear- 
ances. “We. ourselves,” he 
adds, “of course always plant 
a couple of rows without any 
fertilizer for our own home 
use.” 

Mr. Meredith admits that he 
and his colleagues have not 
evaluated scientifically the pas- 
tures grown with chemicals. 
But Sir Bernard Greenwell, in 
England, is one of those who 
have proved conclusively that 
pastures fertilized with com- 
post raise healthier cattle than 
any other. Syich feeds are more 
economical, effecting a saving 
of as much as ten per cent in 
the quantities needed to get re- 
sults. And the cattle are pos- 
sessed of high natural immun- 
ity to disease. He and others 
have had such cattle rub noses 
with other animals suffering 
from foot-and-mouth disease 
and yet remain healthy with- 


out injections, medicines or 
other treatment. 


The serious charge against 
chemicals is that they give a 
superficial appearance af qual- 
ity, with a real inferiority in 
feed value. Parallel with in- 
creased use of fertilizers we 
have had increased need for 
chemical sprays and medi- 
cines, to maintain apparent 
health. Varieties of plants 
“run out” with chemical fer- 
tilizers, but do not “run out” 
with compost. 


Surely, with such serious 
charges, we cannot leave the 
issue to those who are judge, . 
jury, witnesses and accused in 
their own case? The health of 
our nation, the well-being of 
our most essential industry, 
ought always to be paramount 
to the vested interests of share- 
holders in a commercial enter- 
prise. 


Robert Lawrence McKibbin 
41 Douglas Avenue, Craighall, 
Johannesburg. 
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Organic Preparation For Growing Trees 


By Chas. E. Nelson 


I intend the tree to set. 
Then I attach a 5 ft. string 
to the stake and describe a 
circle 10 ft. in diameter. I re- 
move all the soil within this 
circle to a depth of 10 to 12 
inches, after which I fill this 
hole with dried grass, natal hay 
or other vegetation and stamp 
it down until the hole is % full. 
While filling with grass I 
spread a sprinkling of lime 
every 3 inches of depth for 
fruit trees and no lime is added 
if acid loving plants like gar- 
denias are to be planted. 
Then I rake back as much 
of the top soil as will fill the 
hole even with the surround- 
ing soil, all during this opera- 
tion I let the garden hose run 
in the filled hole, this causes 
the soil to be thoroughly mixed 
with the grass and at the same 
time drives all the air out and 
packs the soil. It is better to 


I drive a stake at the position 


add a small amount of well 
rotted manure or chicken ma- 
nure if available as I find it 
sets up a bacterial action more 
rapidly. 


You may plant your tree or 
shrub as soon as you have 
finished the hole, but it is bet- 
ter to let these holes age sever- 
al months. Now, will say that 
if this plan is followed the re- 
sults will be unbelievable. 

The soil where this plan was 
followed is locally called “sand 
soak,” and will not grow even 
natural grasses. 


About 5 years ago I planted 
a Mulberry tree about 2 ft 
high in this soil; it stood 3 years 
and made no growth whatever, 
then I planted it in a prepared 
hole as described above and in 
one year it grew 10 ft. and bore 
a crop of fruit. 

Also planted an orange tree 
the same way, in one year it 


grew 8 ft. which is unbeliev- 
able and I challenge anyone in 
Florida to show me its equal 
for a 2 year old tree. It ap- 
pears to be 4 or 5 years old. 
Having planted 80 acres of cit- 
rus groves I should know what 
the normal growth should be. 
Since then I have planted all 
the trees in my home orchard 
—oranges, grapefruit, tanger- 
ines, tangelo, sapotes, mulber- 
ries, persimmons, figs, peaches, 
pears, loquats and guavas by 
this method and with the same 
startling results. This plan has 
been followed with shrubs and 
palms with the same results. 

It is interesting to note that 
all fruits on my trees have not 
been sprayed and yet are clean 
and free of any scale or pests 
so common here. 

If you have any “doubting 
Thomases,” I’ll be glad to show 
them my trees any time they 
are in this vicinity. 


Storage of Compost in Winter 


and Summer 


By F. H. Billington. N.D.A., N.D.D. 


From THE COMPOST CLUB MAGAZINE (New Zealand) 


NDER good management, 
| ordinary compost should 


gradually 


improve in 
quality for about two years, 


unless decay is unduly speeded 
up by liberal aeration—possi- 
bly at the expense of some loss 


of humus. 


Since there should be much 
less loss in a heap than in the 
soil, it is sound policy to hold 
over any surplus fairly mature 
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compost remaining in autumn, 
until the following spring. 
Whilst change and decay due 
to oxidation (slow combustion) 
never entirely cease, loss dur- 
ing long keeping can be re- 
duced to a minimum by damp- 
ing down the heap—as one 
would a fire—by reversing the 
conditions promoting rapid rot- 
ting, together with added pro- 
tection from weather. 

Winter rains are a frequent 
cause of loss through water- 
logging and actual leaching 
away of plant food. Adequate 
protection is often overlooked 
when there is little activity in 
the garden. The following sim- 
ple measures should do much 
to preserve stored compost. 


The Uncontained Heap 


Cover the sides and ends 
with corrugated iron or as- 
bestos—cement sheets—other- 
wise unserviceable pieces of 
requisite length will serve. If 
iron is used, temperatures will 
be kept even by laying about 
six inches of roughage on the 
soil covering, i.e., under the 
iron. A close fit at the ridge 
is not necessary, what little 
rain enters there will be use- 
ful in maintaining requisite 
moistness. Stability and fit are 
improved by placing a bolster- 
like roll of pliant scrub, raupo, 
maize stalks, etc., along the top 
of the heap to support the 
sheets. The lower ends are bet- 
ter pegged—soil is liable to be 
washed away or to interfere 


Less Artificials 
——~Better Cheese 
The opinion that the less ex- 
tensive use of artificial fertiliz- 
ers was a factor contributing 
to the higher quality of cheese 
produced in the Auckland Pro- 
vince last season was expres- 
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with free escape of water. The 
sheets must, of course, be well 
secured against wind—fairly 
stout logs about the length of 
the sheets are simple and satis- 
factory. 

The more the heap conforms 
to the desirable pyramidal 
shape, the easier its protection 
—many alas! resemble no geo- 
metrical figure, but approach 
the shapeless. 

Failing sheeting, the heap 
may be thatched about six to 
nine inches thick with straw, 
rushes, flax, raupo, etc. An ef- 
fective way is to lay od 
lengths of wire netting from 
side to side, over the ridge to 
keep the thatch from sinking 
into the soil covering. The 
thatch is then laid on this and 
secured by netting laid similar- 
ly over it; weighted or pegged 
on the ground. Lacking net- 
ting, the thatch may be secured 
as on a haystack by stout cord, 
or twisted hay ropes, and pegs 
driven upwards well into the 
heap. 


Bins 

Two iron or asbestos sheets 
about 5 ft. long will roof a box 
4 ft. square and give sufficient 
water clearance. Fall, temper- 
ature regulation and ventila- 
tion are ensured if a light cov- 
ering of roughage is put on the 
compost and the weather side 
of the box is raised a few 
inches, by nailing on an extra 
narrow board. For lengthy 
storage it may be worthwhile 


to tack strips of old roofing felt 
along the air spaces between 
the boards, especially if these 
be wide. 


Indoor Storage 


Some careful gardeners store 
matured compost in sheds or 
outhouses—an excellent plan if 
feasible. Furthermore, a box 
can thus be set free for a new 
‘charge’. In this case, since the 
aim is to retard decomposition, 
concrete floors and walls are 
suitable and convenient. Stored 
suitably moist in a place free 
from draughts, a covering of 
wet sacks will keep the heap 
right for lengthy periods. 

Whichever ot these methods 
is adopted, little is required be- 
yond making sure occasionally 
that the compost is not getting 
too dry. Judicious watering or 
better, for heaps in the open, 
exposure to just sufficient rain 
is the obvious remedy. 


Summer Storage 


The same devices will pro- 
tect the heap from strong sun 
equally well if insulation by 
roughage of any iron is thor- 
ough. Boxes are sometimes 
covered with rough tenting or 
awning of hessian, old canvas, 
etc., suspended on a ridge pole 
to give a fair cleArance. The 
life of these covers is short at 
best, in a windy place very 
short, whilst the advantages 
over the methods mentioned 
are not obvious. 


sed by the president, Mr. A. 
Meharry, when addressing the 
annual meeting of the Auck- 
land branch of the New Zea- 
land Dairy Factory Managers’ 
Association recently. Al- 
though cheesemakers had ex- 
perienced a poor season com- 
pared with the previous one, 


there had been a decided im- 
provement in the quality. 
While many reasons had been 
advanced as the cause of this, 
most makers agreed that the 
decreased use of fertilizers ow- 
ing to war conditions had made 
manufacturing easier.— The 
New Zealand Herald. 
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News of the Month 


The Last of the 
Virgin Sod 


I 


We broke today on the Home- 
stead 

The last of the virgin Sod, 

And a haunting feeling op- 
pressed me 

That we marred a work of God. 


II 


A fragrance rose from the fur- 
row, 

A fragrance both fresh and old 

It was fresh with the dew of 
the morning 

Yet aged with time untold. 


Il 
The creak of leather and clevis, 
The rip of the coulter blade, 
And we wreck what God with 
the labor 
Of a million years has made. 


IV 

I thought, while laying the last 
land 

Of the tropical sun and rains 

Of the jungles, glaciers, and oc- 
eans, 

Which had helped to make 
these plains. 


Of monsters, horrid and fear- 


ful, 

Which reigned in the land we 
plow, 

And it seems to me so pre- 
sumptuous 

Of man to claim it now. 


So when, today, on the home- 
stead, 


We finished the Virgin Sod 

It is strange I almost regretted 

To have marred that work of 
God. 


Yields Falling 


Science produces new aids 
to agriculture—new machines 
that do the work of a score of 
men, new crop varieties thus 
thrive in climates formerly 
considered too harsh for agri- 
culture, new fertilizers that 
double and treble yields—yet 
taken the world over the aver- 
age output per unit of land is 
falling.—-The Rape of the Earth 
(Jacks & Whyte). 


Although it has long been 
known that manuring or the 
green-manuring of a soil 
checks washing or erosion, it 
has only recently been discov- 
ered that the effect of manur- 
ing goes much further than 
simply holding the top-soil in 
place. 

Tests by soil researchers of 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture show at least 
two other ways in which decay 
of the manure curbs erosion. 

(i) Decay bacteria supply a 
mucus that acts as a glue or ce- 
ment to join many very fine 
soil particles into larger masses 
—aggregates—that do not 
wash away so readily. 

(ii) A fungus feeding on 
plant tissue throws out growth 
called mycelium. This mycel- 
ium growth is able to bind to- 


gether the very fine particles 
of soil in much the same way 
that larger roots bind together 
larger aggregates. 

The scientists measured the 
soil binding work of bacteria 
and fungi in an experimental 
way by adding sugar to soils as 
food for these organisms. Sug- 
ar alone did not bind soil; but, 
when organisms fed on the 
sugar, they lived and died and 
left the soil in better physical 
condition to resist washing. 


Organic Matter 


People must be advised that 
organic matter, all of it, is of 
very complex chemical struc- 
ture like the vitamins. Giving 
the roots of plants the inor- 
ganic chemical elements is just 
like throwing into a confused 
heap, all disassembled, all the 
parts that go into the making 
of a house and telling the pros- 
pective dweller — “Here is 
your house—now go and live 
in it”. It has taken civilized 
men only a few hundred years 
to develop the dwelling houses 
we know. It has taken nature 
millions of years to develop or- 
ganic matter of any kind.—H. 
C. Haas. 


Lord Kames and a 
Farmer 


Lord Kames paid great and 
successful application of the 
improvement of agriculture. A 
number of years ago, a Ger- 
man quack, who called him- 
self Baron von Haak, vaunted 
of having discovered a power- 
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ful fertilizing manure, which 
he advertized for sale, pretend- 
ing that a very small quantity 
sufficed to fertilize an acre of 
land, in a very extraordinary 
manner. Happening to con- 
verse with one of his neighbors 
on this subject, a plain sagaci- 
ous farmer, the farmer observ- 
ed to Lord Kames that he had 
no faith in the Baron’s nostrum, 
as he conceived the proposed 
quantity was vastly too small 
to be of any use. “My good 
friend,” said Lord Kames, 
“such are the wonderful dis- 
coveries in science that I 
should not be surprised if, at 
some future time, we might be 
able to carry the manure of an 
acre of land to the field in our 
coat pocket.” “Very possibly,” 
replied the farmer, “but in that 
case I suspect you will be able 
to bring back the crop in your 
waistcoat pocket.”—From the 
Scotsman’s Library (1825)— 
sent in by Sir Albert Howard. 


Garden Owners 
Welcome 
Toads 


Having been told by a gar- 
den expert that one horned 
toad is equal to a gallon of 
poison bait for killing plant 
pests, Victory garden owners 
in Portland, Oregon, welcomed 
the news that a second horned 
toad has been discovered in 
that city. They are hoping 
more will migrate from their 
desert habitat—Nat’l. Humane 
Review. 


Storing Potatoes 


The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advises 
that potatoes should be stored 
under a temperature of be- 
tween 40 to 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. If potatoes are kept in a 
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place that is too warm, they 
will practically burn them- 
selves to death by using too 
much oxygen. Then decay us- 
ually results. Because of the 
large amount of starch that a 
potato contains, action usually 
starts when the temperature 
falls below 38 degrees Fahren- 
heit that turns some of the 
starch into sugar. 

This not only causes the po- 
tato to become less attractive 
to the palate but it turns it a 
very dull dark brown color the 
same as potato chips develop 
sometimes. Where this has oc- 
curred, it is best to bring the 
potatoes to a place with room 
temperature at least for two 
weeks before they are going 
to be used. This will make the 
sugar turn back to starch and 
will bring it back somewhat in 
quality. 


The Origin of Peat 


When spring displayed her 
quickening powers 

Up sprung aquatic plants and 
flowers, 

So thick, the sun could scarce- 
ly trace 

His image in the liquid glass. 

Rearing its brilliant head be- 
tween 

Broad floating leaves of glossy 
green 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 

I finally received the April 
issue setting forth the Petty 
Process of composting and 
have one pile going through by 
that method. I have 3 piles in 
different stages and I think 


The yellow water lily swum 

Upon the surface of the scum. 

Like serried groves of hostile 
spears 

The reeds uprais’d admidst the 
meers 

Their pointed heads of dusky 
brown 

By every passing breeze bow’d 
down. 

There rose the waterflag which 


decks 

Its golden leaf with purple 
specks, 

And water plantain to the view 

Appearing like the pictur’d 
yew. 

The bulrush overlook’d the 
rest 

With polish’d shaft and knotted 
crest 

And many more which to de- 
scribe 

Would puzzle half the simpling 
tribe. 

Which when drear autumn nipt 
their bloom 

Sunk down into the watery 
tomb. 

William Harrison, 
The Fen Poet. 
Cited by Miiller and Skertchly. 


“Slugs won’t eat your young 
lettuce if the latter are sprayed 
with a mixture of soot and soft 
soap,” declares a gardening ex- 
pert. Nor would we! 


they have about 2000 cu. ft. 
compost in them. The first pile 
I made has been turned twice 
now and it sure is fine. I use a 
12 tine manure fork and after I 
turn over a pile I can spade up 
the ground where it was with 
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the manure fork and find lots 
of worms in it. I don’t have 
enough refuse so I get the 
street sweepings from the city 
which they are glad to let me 
have. I work into these piles 
what little garbage I have and 
it works out fine. In one pile I 
had a lot of old rags and news- 
papers and I worked these in 
and on the first turn I didn’t 
find any. The last load of street 
sweepings I got had one dead 
chicken and two pigeons in it 
and before I got to it my dog 
was rolling around on the pile 
as he found it. After I got it 
in the pile, that was the last of 
it. Best regards. 
Yours respectfully, 

J. Robert Shine 
When my subscription expires 
let me know. I don’t want to 
miss a single copy. 


What is the best way to ap- 
ply compost to the soil for a 
crop of corn? 


Answer 

If you have sufficient com- 
post, we would suggest that 
first you apply some of it to the 
top of the soil and then plow it 
under. It is theoretically best 
to apply compost on cloudy 
days and also to plow it in as 
soon as possible after applying 
it to the surface. In some 
cases, therefore, if you have a 
large field, it would be best to 
do it in portions and as you 
place the compost in a small 
portion, then follow it up im- 
mediately by plowing. After 
the compost has been plowed 
under, then put another dres- 
sing of compost on the top and 
disc it in. In this manner you 
have two layers of compost, 
some near the top and some 
further down. 

If you do not have sufficient 
compost to do this, plow first. 
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Then spread compost and disc 
it in. 


Dear Sir: 

I have been reading Organic 
Gardening for some time now 
and find it very interesting in 
regard to the use of compost. 
I have been saving leaves and 
grass, making a compost heap 
for at least 10 years, but I al- 
ways let it stand for two years 
before using. Is it best to use 
the first year or has it lost 
some of its good quality by let- 
ting it stand another year? 

Through you I mulched my 
tomatoes and had the best to- 
matoes and vegetable garden 
in years. 

Respectfully, 
John Muller 
Fair Haven, N. J. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Muller: 

Where compost is allowed to 
stand without turning and 
without using the layer method 
as advocated by Sir Albert 
Howard, it would, no doubt, 
take two years to complete. 
This is the common way of 
making compost. No doubt, 
some of the value of the mater- 
ial is lost by standing that long. 

Considering the speed with 
which the material can be 
made by using the Howard 
Method, we believe that it 
would show much better re- 
sults. 


Gentlemen: 

I want to continue receiving 
your very interesting maga- 
zine, by far the best I have 
come across. This summer I 
followed out your instructions 
when making my compost 
heap: the results have been all 
that you claim. I shall never 


buy any more artificial fertil- 
izer. I have been trying out the 
compost when making soil 
mixture for my cacti. They are 
thriving in it, in spite of all the 
articles written to the effect 
that cacti should not get very 
rich potting soil. When I read 
your magazine I often think of 
what an old German lady said 
to me about plants: “You must 
feed them with rich compost”. 
Mrs. W. L. Forrest 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

There are two questions I 
would like to ask. 

First: How could compost be 
made out of doors in this sec- 
tion of the country where the 
temperature in the winter time 
would be below freezing from 
November Ist until April 1st, 
probably averaging 10° above 
zero and at times 25° below? 

Second: Would it be practi- 
cal to use hydrated lime in- 
stead of ground limestone? 

E. P. Smith 
Menominee, Mich. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

It is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make compost out 
of doors in the winter. Some 
attempts have been made to 
make compost on a limited 
scale in heated cellars in the 
winter time. 

Compost heaps can be made 
out-doors in the winter, but 
they will not begin to act until 
spring. There is no harm, 
therefore, in making the heaps 
as the materials accumulate 
provided you keep your sup- 
ply of earth from freezing. The 
action of the snow on the top of 
the heap will be beneficial. 

We would say that hydrated 
lime is better than ground 
limestone for the heap because 
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ground limestone is much 
slower acting. 


In a concrete compost pit 
that I am building, should pro- 
vision be made for drainage? 


Answer 

In making a compost pit out 
of concrete, be sure that the 
floor of it is of earth. Do not 
concrete the base. Ordinarily, 
no drainage would be neces- 
sary, but should there be ex- 
cessive rains, it might cause 
trouble. It would be wonder- 
ful, therefore, if you could tap 
off from the bottom of the pit 
and let the liquid excess dis- 
charge into another pit. In the 
second pit, you would, there- 
fore, have compost water. This 
is a very rich water that has 
come through the compost and 
which could be used for water- 
ing your vegetable garden. 
Wonderful results are obtained 
when such compost water is 
used. 

The second drain pit must be 
deeper than the main pit. 


Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 

One of our readers asks 
whether earthworms will de- 
stroy the fine root hairs. We 
know that if there is plenty of 
organic matter in the soil, the 
earthworm will not attack 
the roots of plants. The fine 
root hairs, however, are so 
easy to get at that it may be 
possible that earthworms 
would attack such hairs. Can 
you help on this subject? 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 

Earthworms do not attack 
live roots as long as there is hu- 
mus or any organic matter in 
the soil. If they eat live roots, 
including hair roots, then 
something is wrong with the 
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soil itself. The farmer or gar- 

dener then should not blame 
the earthworms but himself. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 


Excerpt From Letter: 

It is all right to plant small 
potatoes, whole, provided they 
are free from disease and will 
sprout better and more uni- 
form than those that have been 
cut. When the potato is cut 
the minute cells are damaged 
and this must form a callus be- 
fore the tuber will sprout. 
Sometimes this callus doesn’t 
form and the seed piece rots in 
the ground. 

It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how run down your 63 
acres are, as long as there is 
some soil left, the system you 
are following will bring it back 
and you can depend on it. 

J. Robert Shine 
Riverside, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 

Received my June issue of 
Organic Gardening a few days 
ago, and as Mr. F. E. Callaghan 
expresses himself in The Read- 
er’s Correspondence section I 
have become so enthusiastic in 
my desire to raise foods from 
properly fertilized soil, and to 
spread this knowledge, that at 
times I can think of little else. 

Upon receiving my first copy 
of your magazine I immediat- 
ely started my first compost 
heap. I now have four. 

From the store where he is 
employed, my husband brings 
home each day the chicken cut- 
tings, meat cuttings, feathers 
and sawdust from the floor of 
the meat market. Not being 
able to assemble all of my ma- 
terial at one time—it takes one 
from two to three weeks to 


complete a heap. I keep it cov- 
ered with straw and soil but do 
not water it until completed. 
Is this method as satisfactory 
as where the heap is finished in 
one operation? 

Is it all right to trench fresh 
cuttings, sawdust, etc., around 
fruit trees? 

In the June issue I note in 
one section you recommend 
the use of sulphur, and in an- 
swer to a subscriber’s question 
you condemn its use. Now I 
may be wrong about this or 
may not have understood your 
explanation of its use. Will 
you put one right on this? 

Thank you for your grand 
magazine. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. J. Schouer 
Roseville, Calif. 


Answer 
Dear Mrs. Schouer: 

It is best to try to make the 
heap at one time where suffici- 
ent material is available, but 
where it is not, it has to be 
done over a period of time and 
there probably would be a 
slight loss as far as the manure 
is concerned. 

It is alright to put fresh 
straw around fruit trees, in fact, 
this is excellent and acts as a 
mulch. It would be fine if you 
could put compost under this 
mulch. Saw dust itself is some- 
what acid and should not be 
used as such around fruit trees 
without first decaying it in a 
compost heap. We would nev- 
er put any fresh chicken or fish 
cuttings around a tree. Always 
compost them first. 

We do not recommend the 
use of sulphur. 


Dear Sir: 
May I have a little help 
please? I am struggling with 
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my compost heaps and find it 
quite a chore. My question is 
this: Could I use sheet com- 
posting and just how do you 
manage it? We have a small 
herd of milk goats and so get 
quite a lot of manure. We cut 
the hay for them to avoid too 
much waste. I must clean out 
mangers at least twice a week. 
All this of course is of value 
for my compost. We have 
wood ashes also. I thought I 
could combine what I have in 
a form of sheet composts 
Please advise. 
Sincerely, 
Doris Juttner 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Answer 
Dear Mrs. Juttner: 

The knowledge and experi- 
ence about sheet composting is 
quite limited. In principle, you 
apply your manure on the sur- 
face of the land and cover it 
with the green matter such as 
straw or spoiled hay. There is 
the question as to whether the 
action of a strong sun would dry 
out some of the manure. First, 
I would suggest that where 
there is not sufficient time to 
turn over the compost heaps, 
to rather make the heap and let 
it rot without turning over, but 
to allow the heap to stand a 
few months longer than the us- 
ual three or four months. 

Your wood ashes would be 
ideal for the compost heap as 
it is superior to ordinary lime. 


Gentlemen: 

I would like you to suggest a 
workable plan for the practical 
use of our yard and garden 
waste in the manufacture of 
vegetable manure. The gar- 
dener comes one day a week 
to mow the lawn, tend flowers, 
garden, etc. He accumulates 
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much waste that day and it 
must be taken care of that day. 
It would make possibly one 
layer of the size pile you rec- 
ommend but it would take 4 or 
5 weeks to accumulate the 
large amount you suggest and 
then all that time would be 
wasted if there is not some way 
we could handle it as fast as it 
is accumulated. 
Very truly yours, 
H. E. Eigher 
Terrace Park, Ohio 


Answer 


Dear Sir: 

Where you do not have 
much material at one time, I 
would suggest that you allow 
your stuff to accumulate for 
five or six weeks. In this man- 
ner your green material will 
wither, which is preferred. 
Where you put withered green 
material in the compost heap, 
it will decay there much bet- 
ter. 

Regarding the manure that 
you might have and which 
would accumulate, it would be 
best to cover it, if possible, un- 
til the time it is put into the 
compost heap. 


My dear Mr. Rodale: 

I have an easterly exposed 
Vermont hillside of some four 
acres which was used as a pas- 
ture when I bought it five 
years ago. It must have been 
very poor pasture. A few pine 
trees are coming up here and 
there; otherwise it is chiefly 
hardhack, golden rod, and 
measley poor grass. I have just 
had all this cut off. Would you 
be so good as to tell me what 
the next steps should be to be- 
gin to put that land into condi- 


tion for good pasture, fruit 
trees, raspberries, grapes, gar- 
den—good organic foundation 
work. I have no livestock, but 
have a lot of very ancient, 
mostly horse manure all dried 
out, which I had hauled from 
an old barn cellar. I could get 
a few loads of fresher manure, 
but not too good as it is heaved 
outdoors by hand every day 
and let to stand in a growing 
pile. 

I expect I should try to com- 
post the cuttings. Then, what 
about the hardhack roots? 
Could I sow ladino clover, or 
winter rye, or what, this fall? 
Should the hillside first be 
plowed, harrowed, or what—it 
being rather steep, I wonder if 
it is feasible to sow seed on top 
this fall, and plow it all up in 
the spring? 

How about using a dressing 
of lime there—and also, on 
land that is lightly sour that I 
want to use for garden? I am 
not clear whether the use of 
lime is good organic practice. 

Yours sincerely, 
Carol Brown 
Putney, Vermont 


Answer 
Dear Miss Brown: 

Regarding your question as 
to pasture, it all depends on lo- 
cal conditions and I believe 
this would be a problem for 
your local county agent who 
would be glad to come to your 
farm, make a survey and ad- 
vise how to start things off to 
obtain a good pasture. The 
question that you asked would 
require a whole chapter to an- 
swer. 

What we would recommend 
is that you study the various 
issues of Organic Gardening 
and apply the organic idea to 
your land. We are going to 
soon have articles about the 
Clifton Park System of Farm- 
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ing, which will describe certain 
seeds which are mixed into the 
pasture mixture which plants 
have very deep roots and 
which break up the ground to 
a considerable depth. The 
roots are so numerous that 
when they decay, your ground 
is very much enriched with or- 
ganic matter. Such seeds in- 
clude the chickory and orch- 
ard grass. Your old manure 
would have to help the struc- 
ture of your soil but would 
have little nutritional value for 
plants. 

Any fresh manure that you 
can get should be placed in 
compost heaps. 

Lime may be used and is 
considered good organic prac- 
tice. Planting of green manure 
crops and plowing them under, 
would help although if your 
land is very poor, its ability to 
digest green manure crop is 
likewise poor. If your land be- 
comes richer organically its 
ability to digest green manure 
crops increases phenomenally. 


Gentlemen: 

Where I live tobacco stems 
and tobacco in finely powdered 
form is available at a very rea- 
sonable price. Will you kindly 
advise whether this tobacco 
can be used as a fertilzer and 
the manner in which it can be 
used for maximum benefit. 

Hugh Wallace 
Evansville, Ind. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Wallace: 


In reference to your question 
about tobacco stems and tobac- 
co in finely powdered form for 
use as a fertilizer, most of this 
material is used by the tobacco 
growers, themselves. The to- 
bacco growers in Lancaster, 
Pa., I know, purchase all of the 
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tobacco by-products from 
nearby cigar factories and use 
it. That is probably satisfac- 
tory, but inasmuch as tobacco 
is very strong, there is a ques- 
tion in my mind whether it 
should be used where food 
crops are being produced. One 
thing is certain. It should nev- 
er be used raw on the land, but 
it should be composted and de- 
cayed. I have never had exper- 
ience with it, but I believe that 
the composting process would 
neutralize the strong element 
in the material. 

I have been in the tobacco 
growing country and where 
the tobacco leaves are hang- 
ing in the barn to dry, one can 
almost be overcome by the 
strong fumes of the leaves. As 
you know also a tobacco mix- 
ture is used to kill insects on 
plants so that possibly the ap- 
plication of raw tobacco ma- 
terial to the land would kill off 
some of the beneficial organ- 
isms in the soil. It is too bad 
that no experimental evidence 
is available on the effect of 
tobacco fertilizer on food crops. 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 

Your Federal Program 
seems very promising, especi- 
ally when you begin “Evidence 
that piles in from every corner 
of the earth, shows conclusive- 
ly that man would be much 
healthier, both physically as 
well as mentally, if he ate food 
that was raised by more nat- 
ural methods”. In fact it is so 
promising that when you write 
“The ragweed which causes 
hay fever” one is not only sur- 
prised but confused. But when 
you again write in the August 
issue “ragweed which is the 
cause of hay fever” one is more 
confused because under 
“notes” you write “a fertile 
soil is the true basis of health 


in plants and animals’. 

My understanding from 
reading Organic Gardening 
was that you believed that “We 
are what we eat”. For instance 
in the April issue you wrote 
“Real positive health will come 
when we eat food raised prop- 
erly and processed properly af- 
ter it is produced”. And in the 
February issue “A well nour- 
ished person, with the full allot- 
ment of minerals and vitamins 
is mighty near immune as far 
@s disease, aliments or other 
ordinary disorders are con- 
cerned”. 

Also articles by Sir Albert 
Howard, Charles Gerrish, Sr., 
Mildred Jensen Loomis, Ber- 
nice Warner, Cecil D. Bachelor, 
and T. H. Sanderson-Wells 
which have appeared in Or- 
ganic Gardening seem to show 
that as Mr. Howard writes, “A 
fertile soil means healthy 
crops, healthy livestock and 
last, but not least, healthy hu- 
man beings’. 

If what you and your con- 
tributors have written is true 
then isn’t it likewise true that 
if ragweed causes hay fever it 
would not cause it in healthy 
persons? But perhaps if the 
soil was healthy it wouldn’t 
grow ragweeds. If ragweed 
caused hay fever would not 
everyone have hay fever in 
ragweed season but ragweed 
does not cause hay fever in all 
hay fever sufferers. Will you 
please let me have your opini- 
on of this? 

F. L. Suttles 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Suttles: 

Replying to your letter, you 
must admit that it would take a 
few years to condition your 
soil and to get the benefit from 
the food that you eat, grown 
organically, to such a point 


that it would prevent disease. 
In our federal program we are 
assuming that the large bulk 
of the public will not get such 
food so that even perhaps 20 
or 30 years from now, very few 
of the general public will be 
able to secure properly grown 
ood. In my editorial then, I 


- Was aiming at the general pub- 


lic. 

The old-time American In- 
dians never got hay fever nor 
have there been bald headed 
Indians. Neither did the In- 
dians use chemical fertilizers. 

Please bear in mind also that 
eating healthy food will not 
cure all sickness. Some of this 
is due to the structure of our 
bodies. For example, it has 
been shown that many persons 
catch colds because the pas- 
sageways in their noses are 
very small. When they eat an 
excess of starch or due to cer- 
tain other things that they do, 
the membrane in their nose ex- 
pands and shuts off this pas- 
sage. There are germs in our 
nose all the time, but if oxygen 
gets in, it will keep them in 
check. When the swelling of 
the nasal membrane shuts off 
this passage, then the germs 
have a field day and a cold re- 
sults. There is a form of finger 
surgery by which the doctor 


merely with the use of his fing- 
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er enlarges these passageways 
and persons so treated become 
practically immune to colds. 

It is possible that in the 
very distant future the families 
where food grown properly is 
eaten will give birth to child- 
ren who have strong bones and 
fine mechanical construction 
of their bodies. No doubt then 
the passageways in their noses 
may be satisfactory. It has 
been shown that those people 
or races whose diet has degen- 
erated are born with jaw bones 
that are getting weaker and 
weaker. Medical research 
workers who are experiment- 
ing with tribes where fine diets 
are in use, find a much better 
bone construction of the head 
and face. 

In answer to the last portion 
of your letter, it has also been 
shown that where the soil is in 
good organic condition, there 
are less weeds of all kinds. 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 

Am making a compost heap 
in accordance with the instruc- 
tions you sent me, and in addi- 


tion have the following avail- 
able: 


Mountain oak leaf mould, 


wholly or partly decayed. 
Mountain oak leaves, (I use 


this in a closed chicken coop, 
renewing semi-monthly). 

Eucalyptus leaves. 

Pepper tree leaves and rma 
ries. 

Would the inclusion of these 
in the making of a compost 
a? be beneficial or detrimen- 


Edwin C. Kratz 
San Diego, Calif. 
Answer 
Dear Mr. Kratz: 

All the material mentioned 
in your letter may be used in 
the compost heap, but should 
be withered first in a separate 
heap before being included in 
your regular compost heap. 
While withering them it is best 
to keep them pretty damp. 


Dear Sir: 

In “Pathfinder” of Septem- 
ber 25, I find the following 
statements: 

“Start a compost heap now— 
for improving the soil next 
spring—Board in a place some 
six feet square, and there de- 
posit leaves, lawn clippings, 
weeds fruit and vegetable trim- 
mings as they are available; mix 
in layers of soil, add manure if 
it can be had, and water fre- 
quently to keep the whole pile 
damp. And so build it up all 


Neer BURNING STOVE 
= 


Neat 


healthful humidity with uniform tum 
perature automatically controlled atthe 
turn of a dial. New principle of com- 
plete combustion saves fuel — elimin- 
ates creosote. Large fuel magazine. 
Tremendous hea 


DOMESTICATED 
EARTHWORMS 


Compost all animal manures and 
organic waste with earthworms, 
to rapidly produce highly fertile 
topsoil. My cone 
manual—. ORMS: 
Their Intensive and 
Use in Biological Soil Bu‘iding.” 
—prepaid for $1.00, with 30 
days return privilege. Valuable 
information mailed free on re- 
quest. 


Thos. J. Barrett, 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARRISONBUYG. VIRGDUA 


BOX 6-G. 


Earthmaster Farms, Box H-9, 
Roscoe, Calif. 


COMPOST—And 
How To Make It 


A phamphlet of 64 pages 
answering many questions about 
the best way to make compost. 
This book consists of material 
that has appeared in Organic 
Gardening from time to time. 


Organic Gardening 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Co osu... Durn Cheap 
fuel. Riteway Heaters bring you Poa | 

| 
. . - also supplies radiant heat to warm ese 
the Bloor. Low Cost. Sold direct. fac- a: | 
tory to you. GUARANTEED. Ask for Be | 
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fall and winter. Some advise 
the addition oj lime or wood 
ashes but the Department of 
Agriculture warns that they 
may cause the loss of nitrogen 
from the fermenting vegetable 
matter. It is better to add them 
directly to the soil.” 
Please comment. 
O. C. Granlund 
Brookfield, Il. 


Answer 

Replying to your letter, we 
have heard it said on many oc- 
casions that lime should not be 
used in the compost heap, but 
this is based on a chemical 
supposition. The whole chem- 
ical basis of gardening and 
farming appears to be in need 
of a drastic overhauling. It has 
recently been discovered that 
many chemicals placed in the 
soil are not in the form that can 
be absorbed by the plant. Oth- 
er experiments have shown 
that plants have evidently tak- 
en certain chemical elements 
from the soil, which tests of the 
soil showed were not even 
present. You cannot apply 
chemistry to the soil without 
considering the biology of the 
soil; the bacteria, earthworms 
and other beneficent organ- 
isms. 

Sir Albert Howard over a 
period of more than thirty 
years has worked out the 
method of making a compost 
heap with the use of lime or 
wood ashes and which has pro- 
duced remarkable results. 
Other persons who have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps have sim- 
ilarly reported spectacular 
conclusions. 


Gentlemen: 

I find your magazine very in- 
teresting and full of valuable 
ideas some of which I am going 
to try out at once. I am also 
bringing herewith a problem 
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to you for a possible solution, 
namely: 

On our farm we are dressing 
about 200 chickens (broilers) 
per week and so have a lot of 
feathers on our hands. The 
feathers are wet because we 
dip the chickens in hot water 
to remove the feathers. 

Can you tell me whether or 
not the feathers would rot 
away if put into a compost 
heap and would they make good 
fertilizers. Naturally they 
would or could be mixed with 
poultry, cow and pig manure, 
as well as soiled bedding straw. 

K. A. Rost 
Arlington Heights, IIl. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Rost: 

Replyng to your letter, we 
have had some experience with 
feathers and chicken cuttings 
at Rodale Farms. About a year 
ago we made some heaps using 
chicken cuttings and feathers 
exclusively. There was no ma- 
nure in these heaps. Nor did 
we turn these particular heaps. 
We merely applied earth in be- 
tween each layer or about five 
or six layers of chicken cut- 
tings because these heaps were 
made in the winter time. Af- 
ter staying this way for a year, 
we find that the cuttings, 
themselves, have practically 
decayed, but there is still much 
evidence of feathers around, so 
our advice would be if you 
have feathers separate, to keep 
them separate in a heap, keep- 
ing it fairly wet and it would 
take several years for it to de- 
cay. No doubt if you turn the 
heaps, it would go much faster. 
It would be a good thing to 
put some earth as layers in 
these heaps, which would con- 
sist exclusively of feathers and 
earth. 

Feathers would make a very 
valuable food for the land be- 
cause the horn part would be 
full of calcium. 


“SOILUTION EARTHWORMS” 
THE AUTOMATIC GARDENER 


Soil Rejuvenators 
Nature’s Plow 
Nature’s Chemist 
Nature’s Humus Makers 
Conservors of Waste 


Put Nature to Work While You Labor 
or Rest 


EARTHWORMS Raised and Seasoned to 
Hard Winters and Summers. 
OHIO EARTHWORM FARMS 


THE 
WORTHINCTON, OHIO. 


THE BIO-DYNAMIC METHOD 
SURE WAY TO SOIL FERTILITY 


Devails in 
BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING AND 
GARDENING 


By Dr. E. Pfeiffer 
Cloth $2.00; mailing 6c extra 
Paper $1.50 

For the Small Plot Owner: 
GROW A GARDEN AND BE SELF- 

SUFFICIENT 

By E. Pfeiffer and Erika Riese 
Paper $1.25; mailing 3c extra 


Anthroposophic Press, Inc. 
225 West 57th Street 
Dept. OR. 

New York, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


Devoted exclusively to demonstrate 
that organic gardening is the only prac- 
tical way to garden. Each month there 
will be presented many unusual ar- 
ticles, hints, short-cuts, new discover- 
ies, etc. This magazine will be worth 
many times its subscription price t 
you. Issued 12 times a year. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Emmaus, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is $3.00 for one 
year subscription (12 issues) to 
Organic Gardening. 


Will Your Home or Barn Be Next? 


This was a small but completely equipped Model Goat Barn, costing well over $2000.00. 
_ Fire totally destroyed it and two valuable animals (prize milk goats). 


In our opinion, had this building been fully equipped with our No, 901 Red Comet Auto- 
matic Fire Grenades (cost less than $125.00) this building would be standing today. DON’T 
DELAY, equip your barns, out buildings as well as your home Today with an adequate number 
of our Automatic Fire Fighting Grenades. Red Comet No. 901 Wall Type and No. 902 Ceil- 
ing Type Fire Grenades operate fully automatic; ie: when the temperature is raised to 160 de- 
grees the fuseable link releases a plunger which breakes the glass bulb. This action releases the 
pure carbon tetrachloride which in turn is vaporized and drawn to the flame and smothers them. 


Red Comet grenades will not freeze or stain and the liquid is not harmful to humans or ani- 


Order today — tomorrow may be too late. 


Hoegger Goat Supplies 
Dept. N 
Milford, Penna. 


Manufacturers of equipment especially designed for goats. Sent free upon request our Catalog 
No. 8 showing our entire line of goat supplies. 
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AL TESTAMENT 


By Sir Albert: Howard, C.1.E., M.A. 


Formerly Director Institute of Plant industry Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to Central India and Rajputana. 


1 Introduction 


10.Some Diseases of the Soil 
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This is the recognized standard text book for gardeners and farmers whe wish to change from the use 
of ordinary chemical fertilizers to home-made organic fertilizers. Sir Albert Howard has forty years of ac- 
five experience in the field of organic fertilizers and is the accepted leading authority on the subject. 


We have arranged to print this book in the 
United States and have been able to reduce 


thepriceto $3.50 


Postpaid 
Canada and Foreign—35c extra 
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